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BOOKS THAT EDUCATE 
Arithmetics 


Brooks's older series of Arithmetics have educated a generation of teachers throughout 
the United States. Brooks's newest series, published two years ago, comprises two entirely 
new books: 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


They are in the van of, and supply the suggestions for, the leading modern arithmetics. As 
superintendent of Philadelphia public schools, and member of the Committee of Fifteen, Dr. 
Brooks has experienced the best modern thought upon arithmetical teaching, and has em- 


| i bodied it in these books. 
es, 
| | Unanimously Adopted by the Sehool Committee, June 22d, 1897, Brooks's Mental Arithmetic is the only Mental Arithmetic. 
nily. for Use in the Publie Schools of Boston. Gram mars 
Jud Perry Welsh, A.M., Ph.D., Pri Sti als - 
HIS SYS TEM 1S the easiest to teach and. the easiest to learn. Pa., believes that is happy mean between the so-alied Leasons 

and abused so much to-day vitrary Teehnical Gre at ° J 
- It is enjoying phenomenal popularity, and has already been has set forth his ideas in two beeke: ee 
x adopted in hundreds of cities, towns, and villages throughout the First Steps in English Grammar and Composition 

New Welsh’'s Practical English Grammar 


country. Among them may be mentioned the following : 
tive York; Boston ; Philadelphia; Brooklyn ; Jersey City; New Haven; . { 
ily Hartford; Saginaw; Lawrence, Mass.; New Bedford; Sioux City; Spelling-books 1 


and his books produce practical results. 


** Word-builder” is the name chosen by Prof. A.J. Breivze., late superintendent of Cumber- 


Salem, Mass. Camden, N. 4, Houston, Texas La Crosse, Wis. to indicate the ideas contained in his new spe ling-books. Word- 

i icates good dation-work, consecutive anc ell-graded rorressive ps, 
Joliet, Ill. Council Bluffs, Iowa Woonsocket, R. Pueblo, Colo. ; systematic atrangetent, and carefully planned superstracture of oleae ana 

Kalamazoo, Mich.; Danbury, Conn.; Orange, N. J.; New London, ant 

AM Conn.; Dover, N. H.; etc., ete. Beitzel’s Advanced Word-builder 


please all judicious teachers. 


Literature 


ols. A new and up-to-date edition of WESTLAKE’'S COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, 
now in print, will be welcomed cordially by all teachers. A Manual of Literature for common- 


w 
—_ MA Y NA R D M KE R RI | I & ( ‘O school and academy use which shall be critical, judicious, and compact — no mere catalogue 
>] 
, Brooks's Algebras, Geometries, and Trigonometries ; Lyte’s Bookkeeping and 


of names and dates — is hard to find. Westlake’s is such. 
-~UBLISHERS, Blanks; Westlake’s ‘‘ How to Write Letters”; Magee’s Modern French Series ; 


Write for large descriptive pamphlet. 


Pim and other books. 
29, 31, and 33 East roth Street, New York. 1 1 . 
* 4 CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agent, H. I. Smitu, Agent, 
“a 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. | 614 Arch St... Philadelphia. 
ig. 
Twelve Standard Books on Methods of Ceachina. 
All sent postpaid on receipt of price. Have you these books in your library? If not, don’t you want them ? 
_ ON THE SCHOOL THEORY LECTURES THE FIRST SHORT CUTS NATURAL OBJECT SENTENCE OSWEGO SYSTEM 
METHODS GUIDE OF TEACHING INSTITUTE : ARITHMETIC PUBLIC AND ; TEACHING : 
ne OF on TEACHING FIGURES | SCHOOLS THINGS READING | GeoGRAPHy| CULTURE 
H ae De Graff Page FITCH Fowle BEEBE Wood Harris Rooper Farnham Farnham Preece 
81.50 81.00 81.25 81.00 75 Cents 50 Cents 50 Cents 50 Cents 50 Cents 82.00 
Send for 100-page Catalogue of Books for Teachers. C. W. BARDEEN, Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
d A new system with original features that differentiate it from all other systems. Now ready. Correspondence invited. THomPpson, Brown & Co., Pub’s, 76 Summer St., Boston. 
| T xT ME 
| NOW IS THE TIME. 
| OW is the time when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school supplies. 
! Can any school afford to use any but the best ? Does not the grade and standing of the school 
| depend on the best teachers, the best books, and the best‘in everything? There is no doubt of it, 
| and for this reason Drxon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE pencils should be given the preference. 
} | First: They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly - graded leads. 
| | Second: They are made in 10 degrees of hardness -- suited for all kinds of work. ; 
) Third: They are “‘American Graphite’ pencils --a product of our own country. They represent American 
| materials, American capital, American labor. They are the only pencils peculiarly agg tener , 
Fourth: Over 700 styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, sO that a school can be furnishe 
| with any kind desired -- the finest or the medium - priced pencil, or, if need be, the very cheap- 
est pencils, which are the most costly in the end. 
If you would like to see samples, mention this paper and send 16 cents. You will receive double your money’s worth. 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
y 205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


e Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Western Office.........- Topeka, Kansas. 


VO PURE 


Teachers, Superintendents. 


i n Scu ol Officers. 

Pro pt School Property. iS 
E t Best 
Courteous equipment. 


Kindergartens, ali grades. F ai r 


The snowy whiteness of 
linens, lawns,nainsooks|, 
Sand dimities is 
© ved by washing them $ 
with a pure soap. 


| 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


JOSEPH Gi Ss 
\ GittoTT's ) am 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General School 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Shar ener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


G 


Price, $3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


of Grammar, Primary, and un- 
graded Schools never have been 


in as great demand as this 


= 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 
Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


Why not earn some 


Dollars 


Ly 


THIS SUMMER 


$3$$ 


+, 


by taking the exclusive agency for 
our popular teachers’ papers at 
your Institute or Summer School ? 
Write us at once for full particulars. 


New England Publishing Co. 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 


Room 45, Auditorium Bldg, 3 Somerset Street. 


RU 
LOOKINC UP 


VACATION TRIP? 


IF So SEND 2°STANP FOR Cory OF 


MER 
on Excursions 


Warson GPACr. 


iTcHaurs RR. 
Boston Mass. 
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Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & 
Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Somerset St.. Roaton 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Calls for next year are 


can have their subscription: 
jug a new yearly subscription. SUPPLIE 


spring. 
ereater than ever before. Do not hesitate to 


write us, if you desire a change. We want 


teachers now. 
WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Western Oftice, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. The Continents. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal ‘School W7 ) ? 
ith Per M D r, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- vi Perforated aps for late Drawing 


ings by D. R. Avcssure. Boards, price, 
50 cents. 
With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at 
the foundation, and tells just what preparation 


should be made at home; following this with the NATIVE TREES ° 


preparation at school, 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. A Study for School and Home. 
By L. W. Russext, Providence, R. I. Il- 


Common Animal Forms. lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


By G.C. Fisurr, Superintendent of Schools 
Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- 
raphy ever published. 


By Gitman. Boards. 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
_ She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children. Each 
“lesson”’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con- 


sisting of statements of children’s bservations vE 
often in their own Im SCHOOL KEEPING 
How To Do It. 


print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
and additional facts. These directions instruct the 
By Hrram Orcurt, LL.D. 
75 cents. 


teacher as to what materials, specimens, ete., are to 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and 
QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


how they should be handled. 
By S. Granr 


RECREATION QUERIES 
bound in cloth. mt. _Handsomely 


/n United States History, with Answers. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Fully 


The author has written about trees as he has seen 
them, in walks and rambles, in town and country. 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this subject. 


Cloth. Price, 


By Pror. C. L. Gruser, State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Poy A 


AND J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


8 Somerset Street, Boston, 


Send for new Catalogue. 


A Study in 
School Supervision 


and 


Maintenance. 


BY 
HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph.D., 


(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 


A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 
School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 
and Presidents of Colleges. 


Price, $1.00, postage paid. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


For Sale, 


The good will and outfit of a first-class private school, 
delightfully located in a beautiful town some thirty 
miles from one of the largest New England cities, 
The school is easily accessible by railroads, and no 
more healthful location can be found in the state. The 
school has been under the management of the same 
principals for twenty-three years, and has gained an 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- 
class in every respect. There are accommodations 
for sixty pupils in the schoolroom. Seats are now 
provided for forty. There are two recitation rooms, 
and these with the schoolroom are furnished with 
excellent blackboards. There is a dressing -room, 
with ample space for boys’ hats andcoats. All these 
rooms are heated by steam and supplied with water. 

The rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum. The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
evening use. The good-will, furniture, books, etc., 
can be secured for the small sum of $500. 

N. B.-—-If the purchaser wishes a boarding depart- 
ment, to accommodate (say) ten boarding pupils and 
room for some twenty day scholars, the proprietor 
will sell or rent his home, with four acres of land, 
thoroughly set with all kinds of fruit. He can give 
up or retain the larger rooms above described, as he 
prefers. 

For more full information and introduction to the 
principal, address at once, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30,1897. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL OF 
Epucation within the reach of every 


| teacher in the country, we propose to 


offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PuBLisHING CoMPANY, 


| 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


Tar EpucaTionaL ASSOCIATION IN THE WoRLD Houps THE LARGEST 
MEETING IN ITs HisrTory, 


At MON'TREAL. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


TO THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


PRESIDENT Rosrns, 
McGill Normal School. 

I would be glad if Sir Wilfrid Laurier could have 
given the address of welcome to the metropolis of the 
Dominion, a city which is the home alike of the busi- 
ness capacity and enterprise of Britons, and the artis- 
tic taste and captivating savoir faire of those who de- 
rive their origin from La Belle France. We welcome 
you not merely from that deeply-planted instinct, 
which lingers long in the breasts of those who have 
known the wild, trustful life of the forest and prairie, 
but because what you are in yourselves, representing 
worthily all that is best in the land of your nativity. 
I suppose you do not claim to represent its wealth, its 
material grandeur and resources; but you do represent 
its culture of hand, and brain, and heart; and more es- 
pecially its applied culture, culture applied to the 
development of the finest faculties, the noblest qual- 
ities of the generation that shall so soon supplant us. 
It would be an honor and a delight to meet any of 
your men and women whose names will never be for- 
gotten. But they have left behind them worthy sue- 
cessors, Who shall meet new emergencies, and lift, not 
their own nation alone, but the world itself, nearer to 
the light. You have not done your last great acts, 
nor said your last great words. ‘Therefore, we in this 
Dominion, not alone for what you have done, but 
still more for that which you will yet do, would wel- 
come, and, given the opportunity, will probably 
welcome any of your representatives of prowess, of 
wisdom, of achievement, whatever may be the fields 
of their labor. 

We welcome you, for you represent a great people, a 
people whose portentous growth and development 
have beenthedread of some, and the amazement of all. 
We appreciate your freedom, for we, too, are free; we 
estimate aright your strength, because we, too, are 
strong; we honor your patriotism because we, too, have 
a country that we love, a government that we defend, 
a queen—God bless her—for whom every year, in 
savage lands, under strange skies, brave men loyally 
lay down their lives. We welcome you to an empire 
that rules beneficently over wider realms, over greater 
populations than the Roman ruled when he watered 
his steed at the Thames and at the Tigris. We are 
marching on through history 350,000,000 strong, and 
our flag flies over one-fourth of the habitable world. 
Our welcome is the hearty welcome of an empire, for 
well 1 wot that wherever the Red Cross flies, there 
would this association be proudly welcomed. 


TO THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


J. M. HARPER, 
Inspector of Superior Education. 


When we want to put on style in the presence of 
visitors such as you, we never fail to point with pride 
to the progress of our universities with their clientele 
of colleges and kindred institutions. When we look 
at these massive combinations of stone and lime and 


learning, we are apt to forget for the moment the 


condition of the little red schoolhouse by the wayside, 


But as you have not seen our little red schoolhouse by 
the wayside, and perhaps are pretty well satisfied with 
your own, we are bold enough to put our best foot for- 
ward in your presence and show you the growing 
McGill, the spreading Sulpician, and the massive 
Laval, and then when your backs are turned, we will 
continue to pray for the little red schoolhouse by the 
wayside, knowing well that to bow down and worship 
these monuments of the benevolence of our Mac- 
dcenalds, and Redpaths, and Glencoes, and Molsons 
will avail us nothing as a people, if we neglect the 
least, and vet the most important, of our educational 


forces for the raising of the masses. 


TO MONTREAL. 
A. D. Lacrorx, 


Montcalm School, Montreal. 

Montreal has under control of the Protestant board 
of school commissioners fifteen schools, with an attend- 
ance of 8,000 children and 260 teachers. Besides the 
Baron Hirseh Institute for Jews, which has an attend- 
ance of about 340 pupils, and the model schools in 
connection with the McGill Normal school, which has 
an enrollment of 375, there are several independent 
schools. The Catholics of this city have in their 
reguar and independent schools 743 teachers and 
23,348 pupils. 

fiere in Montreal you see many monuments of the 
old I’rench regime. When that regime came to an end, 
nobility and wealth, for the most part, crossed back 
to France with the governing class, but science was 
left with our clergy. ‘They fostered learning in col- 
leges and seminaries; but the primary schools were not 
properly organized until 1846, under Dr. Meilleur. 
Great improvements have been made in them by the 
Jater superintendents, Chauveau, Ohimet, Boucher de 
la Bruere, and Archambault. 


RESPONSES. 


Mason Stone, 
State Superintendent, Vermont. 


A home-abiding people is liable to become conserva- 
tive, exclusive, conceited, and provincial; to counter- 
act which it is necessary that external influences oper- 
ate upon its life,—either by the people going abroad or 
receiving from abroad. 

We have come to you, but for several years you have 
been coming to us. During the past twenty years 
our industrial enterprises have allured no less than 
800,000 native born Canadians. Many return to la 
belle Canada with their accumulations, but those who 
remain have proved themselves patient, peaceable, and 
loyal citizens. 

Those who return to you bring back New England 
ideas, theories, principles, and institutions, introduce 
New England papers and periodicals, and, in a sense, 
have become liberalized, so that you speak of the New 
England spirit while we for years have recognized the 
Canadian element. 

Let us compact ourselves nationally to “love our 
neighbors, as ourselves,” so that reciprocity and not 
retaliation shall prevail, that waterways and fisheries 
shall not be needlessly obstructed, that necessities of 
life shall not be unwisely hampered, nor our com- 


mercial intercourse be choked by a congress at Wash- 
ington or a parliament at Ottawa. 


GrorcE H. Coney, 
Member of Massachusetts Board of Education. 

I thank you for your cordial greeting. I take it as 
a manifestation of the sympathy and good will that 
the people of this province entertain for the people 
of Massachusetts, their oldest neighbors. 

From the time that John Eliot, in 1650, Puritan 
minister as he was, and “Apostle of the Indians” as he 
is reverently styled, kindly received and hospitably en- 
tertained at his home in Roxbury, now a part of Bos- 
ton, Gabriel Dronillettes, a Jesuit, and a missionary 
priest from the banks of the St. Lawrence, there has 
ever been, in times of peace, this sympathy and good 
will. 

Dronillettes and Eliot met and found that they 
were kindred spirits. Both were men of deep learn- 
ing, and both were inspired with deep love for their 
fellovmen. With mutual respeet and admiration for 
each others sterling qualities these intrepid souls held 
communion; and, when the time for parting came, 
Eliot, the Puritan, was loath to let Dronillettes, the 
Jesuit, go. He urged him to stay and pass with him 
the winter, then at hand. But the missionary Dron- 
illettes could not remain to accept the proffered hos- 
pitality. Ie returned through the trackless forest 
to the banks of the St. Lawrence, and on its frozen 
stream he crossed and told his people of the friend- 
ships he had made and the kindness he had received 
in the colony of Massachusetts bay. 

In late years many of the people of this province 
have crossed the border and have made new homes in 
New England, and particularly in Massachusetts, 
where invariably they have been received with cordial 
welcome. They have come both to add to, and to 
partake of, her prosperity; to add to her wealth of 
citizenship and of industry and to share equally in all 
that citizenship and industry can bestow. In turn 
many of the youth of New England, and particularly 
of Massachusetts, have flocked hither, attracted by the 
great fame of your educational institutions; and 
countless, indeed, are the sons of New England who 
have acquired in your colleges, your seminaries, and 
your universities the requisites for successful and 
honored careers in the varied walks of life. Count- 
less, too, are her daughters who are indebted to your 
schools, your academies, and your convents for the 
more solid attainments as well as the graces and ac- 
complishments that lend such exquisite charm to the 
cultured of womankind. ‘Therefore, New England 
in a large way is debtor to Canada; Massachusetts in 
particular owes much to this province; and between 
Boston and Montreal—the one the Athens, the other 
the Rome of America—there are bonds of union and 
sympathy and friendship, which commercial and 
social relations may increase and strengthen, but 
which education alone could weave. 

From the earliest settlement of Massachusetts the 
education of the people has been an important object 
of political care and state policy. Macaulay says: 
“The education of a people ought to be the first con- 
cern of a state.” And he adds that this is the opinion 
of “all the great legislators, of all the great statesmen, 
of all the great philosophers of all ages, and of all 
nations. It is the opinion of all the great champions 
of civil and religious liberty in the old world and in 
the new; and of none more emphatically than of those 
whose names are held in the highest estimation by the 
Protestant Non-Conformists of England. These 
men, illustrious forever in history,” he exclaims, “were 
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the founders of the commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

Another historian says that probably no other com- 
munity of pioncers ever so honored study or rever- 
enced the symbols ef learning as did the founders of 

Massachusetts. While as yet the tree stumps were 
scarcely weather-browned in their first harvest fields, 
art before the nightly howls of the wolf had ceased 
from the outskirts of their villages, these pioneers had 
provided means for the education of their youth. 
But the early Puritans were not solicitous in respect 
to education for the love they bore learning alone, 
They viewed the past, and they studied the future, 
and they saw another value in popular education. 
They had been driven into emigration by intolerance 
and persecution, and their object was to establish a 
government for the great objects which prompted 
their emigration —civil and religious liberty. And in 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts to-day there is 
proof that the institutions and principles of govern- 
ment, handed down by the founders of the state, are 
held in just estimation. The cause of good govern- 
ment and civil and religious liberty is with the people 
of Massachusetts a sacred trust. 

In her public schools there are no class distinctions, 
no social limitations, nor ecclesiastical control. The 
children come from the poorest and humblest as from 
the most refined and wealthy families. In some of 
the city schools the children are wholly of foreign 
parentage, and in practice these children are regarded 
as no more alien than those whose ancestors came 
nearly three hundred years before to found the state. 
Indeed, as soon as the immigrants are domiciled as 
families, and their children enter the public schools, 
parents and children together enter into the richness 
of the common inheritance, They share equally with 
all others in the fruits of the labor, the blood, and the 
traditions of the men who planned and wrought to 
establish a government which would secure to the 
people socially, politically, and of conscience, equal 
rights and equal privileges. There is no distinction of 
race or creed in Massachusetts. All such disintegrat- 
ing distinctions, all short-sighted exelusiveness, and 
bigotry are swept away by a current of determined 
leyal thought as reliable, as steady, and irresistible as 
the current of your mighty river, and like unto this 
eternal flood, conserving the united forces of many 
Waters, may it bear ever onward to the full spring tide 
of universal fraternal union. 

In her early days Massachusetts gave freely of her 
scanty means that education might prevail among the 
people. That all her children might be educated she 
has since cheerfully borne the heaviest of burdens. 
She has taught, andshe continuesto teach, that man is 
noblest and consecrated to grander service than ever 
ancient knight when he stands the champion and ex- 
ponent of the principles of justice, humanity, and 
benevolence, and those other virtues which are the 
ornament of human society and the basis upon which 
the constitution of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is founded. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SCHOOL STANDS” 
FOR. 
A. G. Boypren, 


Principal of the Bridgewater [Mass.] Normal School. 


One of the most important agencies brought into 
operation in the educational field during the last sixty 
years is the state normal schools. They were estab- 
lished for the seientitie preparation of teachers for the 
free schools, Massachusetts opened the first three 
The first of these 
schools was opened in the historic town of Lexington, 


state normal schools in America. 


July 3. 1839, with three young women as pupils; the 
second at Barre, September, 1839: the third at Bridge- 
water, in September, 1810. They were started for 
three years as an experiment. which was successfully 
performed by Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Professor Samuel P. 
Newman, and Colonel Nicholas Tillinghast, the prin- 
cipals of these schools, under the lead of Horace 
Mann, the first secretary of the Massachusetts board 


of education. We must keep the purpose of the pub- 
lie school distinctly in view if we would sce the work 
of the normal school in its true perspective. The 
public school is an agency for bringing up children 
with their fellows, to fit them for the duties and privi- 
leges of private and public life. It is for unfolding 
and perfecting the physical, intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral, and spiritual life of the children and youth. 

Our idea of education is determined by our concep- 
tion of the nature and destiny of man. Ile holds the 
highest place in the creation, all things are a condition 
for him. Tis rational life gives him dominion over 
all, makes him spiritual, immortal. The supreme end 
of his education is the right development of the moral 
and spiritual life, which is the highest mode of activity 
in man, and implies the control of all the lower 
natures. The normal school stands for the best possi- 
ble training of teachers for the public schools. Its 
ultimate aim is to make the normal student as far as 
possible an educator. Tle must be educated to this 
special work. 

First, the normal school stands for the inspiration 
of its students with the spirit of the true teacher, who 
has the spirit of service and comes to his pupils as the 
Great Teacher comes to men, that they may have life, 
and have it abundantly. 

Second, it stands for leading its students through 
the philosophic, scientific, and pedagogic study of the 
subjects of the public school curriculum. 

Third, for leading its students through the broader 


Grorce Cnuurcn, Providence, R. T., 
President American Institute of Instruction for 1897-98. 


educational study of man, bedy, and mind, for the 
principles of education which underlie all true teach- 
ing. 

fourth, for leading its students to make a practical 
study of children under intelligent suggestion; ample 
observation under intelligent guidance of the work in 
all the grades of a good public school; and after these, 
extended practice in teaching under such direction as 
he needs. 

Mifth, for the leavening of public sentiment with 
higher ideals of education. 

Some recent critics of the normal schools have said 
that they have had no great influence on the public, 
because the teachers in them have made very few 
hooks and have not heen prominent before the com- 
munity in public addresses and articles for the maga- 
zines. ‘There is a sprinkling of truth in these eriti- 
cisms. Of the making of many books that are made, 
there is no need. Good hooks are indispensable aids in 
education. The making ota cood book or of a good 
address is a great achievement, but he who gives him- 
self to making good teachers is doing a more arduous 
work and turns out a higher product than when he 
makes books or addresses. More power in the 
teachers to lead their pupils to right living, and less 
memorizing of books, is still the crying need of our 
schools, 


A consensus of opinion has recently been gathered 


from different parts of the United States as to the 
effect that normal schools have had upon’ public 
education. This testimony is that normal schoo! 
graduates do better work than those of the same ave 
and experience who are not graduates; that a decided 
preference is given to normal graduates in the selec- 
tion of teachers; that the normal schools have cause! 
a great improvement in the elementary schools; thai 
they have dignified teaching; and that it has been the 
influence of the normal schools that has led the uni 

versities and colleges to establish chairs of pedagogy. 


HENRY BARNARD. 


Witt S. Monroe, 
Westfield Normal School. 

The great work of Dr. Barnard’s life is his contribu- 
tion to educational literature. Leaders of educational 
thought the world over have again and again— paid 
tribute te his labors in this direction; Ryerson and 
Ilughes in Canada, Quick and Fitch in’ England, 
Buisson and Compayre in France, Diesterweg ani 
Wimmer in Germany, Bonghi in Italy, LeRoy in Bel- 
gium, Peroz in Switzerland, Siljestroem in Sweden, 
and Horace Mann, William 'T. Harris, G. Stanley Hall, 
and Daniel C. Gilman in the United States, have borne 
willing testimony to Dr. Barnard’s zeal and self-sacri- 
fice for educational literature. 
educational literature, and you will find that Henry 


Go where you will in 


Barnard has been there before you and gathered the 
most of that which was best. He was the first to pub- 
lish in America an account of the kindergarten. — [lis 
works on normal schools and school architecture have 
become classics, because of their admitted influence in 
these two departments of educational thought. [In 
spite of the marvellous strides made in the publication 
of books for teachers in recent times, Dr. Barnard’s 
contribution to Pestalozzian literature stands clearly 
ahead of all others in the English language, both in 
volume and character. Ilis early interest in the edu- 
cation of defective children and the publication of his 
hook on reformatory education, brought to the atten- 
tionof American schoolmen aline ef educational work, 
which up te that time was quite, if not altogether, un- 
noticed. In the line of historical pedagogy, with the 
possible exception of the German Schmid, Dr. Bar- 
nard has been the chief contributor. His American 
Journal of Education, thirty-one large volumes, of 
over cight hundred pages each, is a veritable encyclo- 
paedia of historical pedagogy. It gives accounts of 
the development of human culture, both theoretical 
and practical, under varying conditions of race, 
climate, religion, and government: the attempts at 
systematic training of children in the family and 
schools among the nations of the East, through the 
writings of Confucius in China, the Vedas and 
Buddha in India, Zoroaster in Persia, the Ptolemies in 
Hevpt, and Moses, Solomon, and the Rabbis in Pales- 
tine: among the Greeks through the institutions of 
Pythagoras and Solon and the teachings of Socrates 
and Aristotle; among the Romans through the di- 
dactics of Cato, Seneca, and Quintilian; among the 
modern nations of Kurope through the schools pecu- 
liar to the early Christians—those of Chrysostom and 
Basil, the Catechetical school at Alexandria, the 
monastic and cloister schools of St. Jerome and Ter- 
tullian,the court schools of Charlemagne, and the edu- 
cational labors of Alcuin, the modifications wrought 
through the influence of Arabian learning with the es- 
tablishment of Mohammedanism in the seventh cen- 
tury, the rise and growth of universities, and the 
awakening of the scientific spirit, the revival of letters. 
the study of classics, the long-protracted struggle be- 
tween humanism and realism, and the gradual expan- 
These 
are some of the historical lines of thought which Dr. 
Barnard developed in his American Journal of Eduea- 
tion; and, in addition to these, systems of education in 
the Old World and the New; normal schools and other 
institutions for the professional training of teachers: 
the organization and curricula of colleges and tech- 


sion and realization of universal education. 
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nical schools, institutions for criminal and defective 
classes, school architecture, and other departments of 
theoretical pedagogy. Well might John Stuart Mill 
say of this work in the Westminster Review, more than 
forty years ago, “We have received it with unmingled 
pleasure, save in the regret that England has as yet 
nothing in the same field worthy of comparison with 
it.” And it is yet without a rival on either side of the 
Atlantic. 


DR. BARNARD CONGRATULATED. 


The following telegram sent to Dr. Barnard was read 
by the president: — 

Montreal, July 9, 1897. 
Dr. Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn. 

The American Institute of Instruction, in convention 
at Montreal, as a profession and as individuals, gives you 
the affection, the deep respect, and the generous admira- 
tion of your co-workers, whose pride and joy it is to be so 
called. We rejoice with you that you are still fighting 
the good fight, and that we are enabled to honor ourselves 
and the profession we represent in honoring you in the 
Barnard celebration held here to-day. 

(Signed) A. E. WINSHIP, President. 

W. E. WILSON, Vice-president. 
W. P. BECKWITH, Secretary. 
MARY S. SNOW. 

WILL S. MONROE. 


Dr. Barnard’s answer: — 
Hartford, July 9. 
Thanks, many and deep, for your generous salutations. 
Cordial greeting to the individual and associated mem- 
bers of the institute. I sincerely regret my absence 
to-day. HENRY BARNARD. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ONTARIO. 
G. W. Ross, 
Minister of Education, Province of Ontario. 

After extending a welcome to the conference on be- 
half of the province of Ontario, for which he apolo- 
vized for coming so late in the proceedings of the in- 
stitute, Mr. Ross referred to the fact that they in 
Ontario owed a great deal to the New England states 
in an educational sense. ‘Their commissioner of edu- 
cation, Dr. Ryerson, had traveled extensively in the 
New England states during a time when it was his 
duty to report to the government as to the best lines 
to he followed in their educational system, and he had 
found much that was commendable in their system. 
lor instance, the district school, as found there, had 
given much that was useful to them in) Ontario. 
Then they owed their free school svstem to them, and 
many ideas of school government which had proved 
useful. The idea of free text-books and of libraries 
had also been gathered there, and, more than that, 
they owed their normal school system them 
through the teachings of the great pioneer of the sys- 
tem, Horace Mann. They also owed much to the 
memory of Henry Barnard, whose works had had no 
more effect on the delegates’ side of the line than on 
ours. Having thus pointed out some instances of the 
debt of gratitude thus owed to the New England 
states, Mr. Ross remarked that it might be gratifying 
to the assembled teachers to know that in convening in 
Canada they had come just where their services as edu- 
cators were greatly appreciated, where they would see, 
if they studied our school system, many features in 
common with their own. Imitation was the highest 
kind of flattery, and that had been given them here. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
GrerRTKUDE Epmanp, Ph. D., 
Principal of the Lowell Training School. ; 

The ideal teacher is a being with a perfect physical 
development. One who has and loves knowledge. 
Whose intellectual powers have been so strengthened 
by exercise that the mind has formed the habit of con- 
quering difficulties. A mind trained to think seri- 
ously. One that gives itself to sober reflection, to self- 
eXamination. 

One that can go down into the depths of science or 
up into the heights of philosophy, as her powers and 
opportunities permit. 

One who has strong and quick feelings for child- 
hood and youth. One who has the ability to enter 


into the child’s joys and sorrows, who can feel as did 
Lucy Larcom:— 
“And I, for one, would much rather, 
Could I merit so sweet a thing, 
Be the poet of little children 
Than the laureate of a king. 


” 


One who has infinite tact, but who does not practice 
diplomacy to such an extent that she has no opinions 
to express. 

One who has boundless enthusiasm for her work, 
who can so rouse and energize her pupils, so call forth 
their strength and the pleasure of its exercise, as to 
make the hardest task agreeable. 

In the ideal school, the course of study is given in 
the largest possible wholes. It appeals to the spon- 
taneous interest, attention, respect, rather than to the 
mere carrying power of an artificial, school-bred 
incmory. ‘The senses are exercised constantly and 
progressively in taking clear, distinct images; in vivid 
reproductions; in increasing the grasp of each sense, 
and in widening its range. ‘The importance of clear, 
mental images in the mind cannot be overestimated, 
and as this imagining is developed more and more, the 
mind grows from vividness in appreciation of concrete 
images to strong power of imagining the abstract; of 
thinking in phenomena. The process of mental 
training by analysis, law, and analogy aims to give the 
student power over her mental capital; to make it in- 
stantly available; it shows her how to increase her 
capital. It teaches her to have all her powers in 
mental cash,—not in checks, notes, and other forms 
of future value. 


Apert Winsuip, 
President American Institute of Instruction, 1896-97. 


Every student is given some problem to investigate. 
Suevestions are made as to the best and most econom- 
ical ways of becoming acquainted with the individu- 
ality of their pupils, and then students are set to work. 
Such students will become authorities, not echoes. 
The anthropology of to-day, which regards man as 
two-thirds, will make eiforts the highest and most 
educable part of his nature, and thus gives the method 
of research itself the highest value, even for the lower 
schools. Students are given leisure to love and sym- 
pathize with nature; helped to find means to develop 
the original and creative side of their natures; encour: 
aved to write original stories and verse; to design and 
invent. The root weakness of our schools is constant 
impression without a corresponding expression. — In 
the ideal school, much time is given to the elemental 
acts of expression, Students present argument of 
folk-lore story, poem or drama. Insight, logical in- 
stinet, and the power to think clearly and put thought 
into words concisely, are developed through debate. 
Students are trained in speaking and acting in order 
that they may develop power to control a school, and 
to translate themselves into their pupils exact en- 
vironment, so that they may be able to think with his 
mind, and experience the embarrassments under 
which his struggling brain labors, and view tuitional 
approaches to him through his eyes. History of edu- 
cation is studied because if its liberalizing effect, that 
we may gain inspiration from lives of great educators; 
that we may trace growth and development of ideals. 

But few so-called methods and devices are taught. 


Much practice is given in the preparation of outlines, 
the logical arrangement of topies to be studied. The 
theory and practice work are combined throughout 
the course. Students have experience in teaching in 
all grades of the elementary schools. Before any 
teacher can be graduated, she must control a room 
alone, and unaided. Supervising teachers are in entire 
sympathy with students, because they have stood in 
the relation of teacher and pupil. 


THE SUPREME MORAL FORCE IN EDULA- 
TION. 
GeorGce H. Marrin, 
Supervisor, Boston. 

education is from within; in the highest sense 
every man who lives is a self-educated man. As the 
nervous system begins to act against its environment, 
the soul becomes aware of its own existence. Apart 
from the real self of to-day there was the future self, 
the ideal self, and this ideal becomes the life-work with 
more or less earnestness of purpose. We find the man 
developing courtesy, politeness, thoughtful considera- 
tion for others; we find him acquiring for himself care- 
ful, active business habits, military skill, love of coun- 
try, and a spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice, until at 
last we have the complete man—the ideal has become 
real, 

The ideal self is always formed from concrete, 
specific elements of character, not from ethical 
theories. Tlome, society, books, school, and chureh 
are the influences that develop character. 

The legislator, the general, the president were not 
Washington; the occupation and the office only helped 
to reveal the character that was in him. Washington 
at sixty was the same dignified, self-controlling, self- 
respecting, patriotic, masterful man that he was at 
twenty; he had imbibed from his parents, from his 
elder brother Lawrence, and his early associations 
those inspirations which had shown such excellent re- 
sults in his after life. The elementary psychology of 
all human character is summed up in see, like, 
wish L were, T will be.’ Right here heredity begins 
to vet in its work. There had been two ideals, the 
cultivation of which had done much for the New Eng- 
land states. First, the religious ideal, which in every 
New England home was held before the child from 
childhood up, and which resulted in a bible-reading, 
church-going, clean-handed, honorable, and worthy 
people. Side by side with that was the practical idea; 
in every community there were the men who had 
amassed comfortable fortunes, and these were held 
hefore the youth as examples worthy of emulation. 
The teacher should possess those elements of character 
which would help the child to mould his own in the 
right direction. Among the conspicuous examples of 
this was Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby, who showed 
the boys that they could be true Christians and merry 
boys still. Dr. Arnold would swim with his boys and 
play cricket and football, and in the evening work 
with them at their tasks. They thus came to realize 
that there could be learning without pedantry, and 
religion without cant. As Phillips Brooks once said, 
“Brethren, let us try to live manly lives for God’s sake, 
and godly lives for man’s sake.” Mary Lyon’s influ- 
ence on this side of the Atlantic was the same as 
Arnold’s at Rugby. Such is the work of the school, 
supplementing the home and supplementing society, 
and this I take it, is the supreme mission of the 


chureh. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


Ossian H. LANG, 
New York School Journal. 

It is only when he realizes the great possibilities in 
his work:-that the teacher becomes enthusiastic and 
persevering, Henry Barnard was one who did ap- 
preciate these possibilities. The teacher must idealize, 

The possibilities of the country school are often 
overlooked, and courses are planned for it that are 


suited to city schools, If the possibilities of the 
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country education were better realized, there would be 


less of the emigration from the country to the city. 

1 Mechanieal work is nearly all te be done by 
| machinerv: art is our only salvation. Men have 
i} thought of art only as Greek antique statuary. But 


when children are allowed to choose works of art, they 
choose modern pictures. We should no more expect 
them to appreciate Greek art than Shakespeare m 


Jiterature. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Rey. Cuarves FLEISCHER, 


Boston School Board. 
y The use of the Bible in the public schools is an im- 
if position of the majority upon the minority. It is 


opposed to the constitution of the United States to tax 


the citizens to support schools in which any one re- 
It is of no value to read the Bible 


i ligion is taught. 
But if comment ts 


without conmment or explanation. 
rade, it conld not escape being colored by the peculiar 
belief of the teacher. are in. the 
majority, is it just that you should force your Bible 


Because you 


upon me, who may not believe in your religion? 


TEACHING MORALS. 

W. C. Bates, 

Superintendent of Schools, Fall River, 
it In preparing this address I have had pupils of 

grammar grades in mind, 

| think IT must turn this subject around, and talk 

| about moral teaching; not teaching morals. 1 want 
to discuss the kind of teaching that develops the child, 
We A good teacher ina good school does moral teaching 


every minute. The effects of it are seen in power of 
self-control pupils. 
that kind of school experience that gives children self- 
possession: that makes them thoughtful questioners 
\ and seekers after knowledge; that constantly allows 


I want to speak lovingly of 


them the right of choice. George Howland, of 
) blessed memory, said: “Hardly can we too strongly 
i urge the need of cultivating more thoroughly that 


self-determining, self-directing power of a free, firm 
will, which can concentrate all needful energies to the 
performance of its chosen work.” During the past 
: iy vear L have been greatly impressed with the moral 
: effect of vertical writing. It has made children more 
" confident in their own ability, more accurate and care- 


ful in arrangement, more methodical in all their work, 
and more self-respecting. 

Give a child that sort of training that will help him 

to adjust himself easily and readily to the cireum- 

] stances in which he is placed, and to the persons with 

i whom he is associated, and you give him moral power. 

i Now, while T think much of that training that helps 

\ one to fit life, that makes him a 

proper part of the great social body, LT think most of 


into his niche in 


the training that gives him scope. 


tl Children should be allowed to take the initiative. 

They should be encouraged to question, and they 
should be helped lo choose. 

t The training that gives us bodies under subjection 


and minds free to question and to choose is the very 
ideal toward which we should work. 

Where pupils are associated in’ classes in) whieh 
habits of questioning and conference are properly en- 
| couraged and directed, the acquisition of knowledge 

and the creation of a right disposition proceed to- 

gether; and they who are being helped to acquire a 

right disposition are receiving moral training. 
It is delightful to see the spirit. the moral quality 
| of a school in which the children question each other 
y and hold discussions in recitation times. It is inspir- 
ing to witness the deference with which teacher and 
pupil receive opinions. 1 never discovered the great 
amount of good T could do in a grammar school until 
I found that T could allow my pupils great latitude in 
preparation and recitation. It is by 


no means 


necessary that all the members of a division prepare 


the same lesson. 


When possible, have the class oo 


Let 


over more ground than any one pupil can do. 


each come to the class with something special, so that 
each may tell and hear something new and fresh. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Joun T. Prince, Ph. D., 

Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education. 

There is inconsistency and contradiction in the two 
assertions that Christianity is the cornerstone of our 
civilization, and that the Bible must be excluded from 
the schools. A graduate from the schools is well 
versed in the writings of Plato and Homer, while he 
must, for all that the schools do for him, be a total 
stranger to the psalms of David or the counsels of 
Isaiah. The chief opposition to Bible-reading in the 
schools does not come from infidels, but from zealots 
who mistake sectarianism and dogmatism for religion, 
and would not admit the Bible to be read for fear that 
some heretical word will be dropped by the teacher. 
To this class of persons, interpretation and exposition 
are the most important features of Bible instruction. 

Probably the most effective opposition to Bible- 
reading comes from the educators themselves, some of 
whom hold that as religion is a matter of conduct, the 
entire work of a good school is essentially religious. 
Dr. Harris, representing another class, gives as a rea- 
son for excluding the Bible from the schools, that the 
methods of teaching it must be essentially different 
from that pursued in all other studies. ‘The method 
of religion,” he says, “is essentially the method of 
authority’: that is, it is opposed to the scientific 
method which “saps allauthority.” This objeetion 
could apply only to the teaching of doctrine, and that 
It is not 
necessary, for all the purposes for which the Bible is 


is not the end or purpose of Bible-reading. 


read, to enter inte the evidences of authenticity. 

The conditions for preserving a reverent attitude 
toward sacred things are likely to be much more favor- 
able in the good day school than in the average Sun- 
day school. 

Much of the objection to the Bible in the schools 
rests upon the assumption that it must be interpreted 
or explained. Under present this 
would not be regarded as either necessary or wise. 
Enough will be understood of the story literally told 


circumstances 


or read; and, if itis remembered, it will be interpreted 
hy degrees, as each new experience gives the mind 
ability to see, and readiness to receive, the needed 
lesson. 

A few schools are beginning to use sible-reading 
for The the 
teachers of those schools, as to the success of the ex- 


its value as. literature. words from 


periment, are most assuring. 


THE IDEAL AND THE PRACTICAL IN EDU- 
CATION. 
CHARLES S, CHapin, 
Principal of Westtield Normal School, 

There are two prevailing schools of educational 
theught which are represented on the one hand by 
Plato and the old Greek education, and the remains of 
its literary features in the universities of Kurope and 
the old-time college of America, and on the other hand 
by Herbert Spencer and the scientifie element in 
modern thought. 

he one trains body and mind according to the phy- 
slological and psychological laws of their, growth, in 
independence of the social and economic demands of 
environment, 

So called inclined to 
neglect pure culture, relegating it, as Spencer does, to 


This is education for its own sake. 
“practical” education is 


the scanty moments of leisure, and lays emphasis on 
the utilitarian worth of studies, and their value for the 
preservation of life, the getting of a livelihood. This 
is education for the sake of bread and butter. 
American life is unfavorable to ideals of quiet and 
high living. 'There is a growing flabbiness and soft- 
ness In the fibre of too many young men and women, 
apparent antipathy to downright hard work. 
Short cuts to culture, German in twelve weeks, 


astronomy in fourteen lessons, business “colleges” 
with two terms, “preparation for life,” are too popular 
with our impatient people. , 

As modern life develops, ennobling labor is becom- 
ing more difficult. The machine is doing what many 
brains and hands used to do, and the finished product 
is turned out automatically and mechanically, while 
the higher faculties of the workmen are atrophied by 
disuse. 

The pressure of pupils and parents to make the 
schools more “practical,” that is, to ally them more 
closely with bread-winning, is strong, but in the in- 
terests of the larger life of the individual and of the 
nation, it ought to be resisted. 

It is the saered right of every boy and girl to be 
educated, not for business only, but for life in its large 
and true sense. We owe our children a preparation 
for the work of life, but we owe them something better 
than a call to a life-long task. I plead for an educa- 
tion that shall dower the minds and hearts of pupils 
so richly that life shall be a bubbling spring of happi- 
ness, resourceful enough and elevating enough to 
beautify the lowliest of labor. We must educate, not 
bookkeepers, and mechanics, and lawyers, but men 
and women. 

The saddest day in life is when imagination and 
hope have taken wing, and one comes to think that 
living is only toil, and dust, and ashes. If we will only 
vive American children their youth in which to de- 
velop slowly and naturally those germs of happiness 
that God has planted there, we shall have fewer 
monotonous, and resourceless, and wretched lives. 

It is the duty of the school to send out its pupils 
with fine ideals, correct tastes, with chastened but rich) 
imaginations, with a fund of intellectual treasures for 
the hours of rest as well as of work, and with a hopeful 
and cheerful philosophy of living. 

There are three great subjects of study that may 
furnish life-long pleasure, and incentive, and tonic. 
There is nature—the wonderful universe in which we 
live—represented by science; there is man—the 
civilization from which he came and into which he is 
horn—and this includes history, and literature, and 
language; and there is God—the great first cause of 
nature and man, their all-sufficient explanation, and 
the ultimate sanction of righteousness life—and 
this is philosophy and morals. For the permanent 
enriclhiment and significance of his life, the graduate of 
school should carry away well-grounded interests in 
these three supreme objects of study. 

Lubbock justly Lire 
“Pleasures of Life.” ‘The most precious treasure that 
education can bring is a calm, steady belief in the 
essential benevolence and studied harmony of nature, | 
which, as a working hypothesis of life, means content- 


reckons education among 


ment, and peace, and happiness. 

When literature gets to be well taught, our pupils 
will leave school knowing and loving the best books, 
and this love shall sweeten and idealize their daily 
routine cares, and nerve them to their most prosaic 
duties. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Lucy WHEELOCK, 
Chauncey Hall School, Boston. 

‘Phe Baroness Marenholtz Bulow in her “Reminis- 
cences of Froebel” writes that in her first interview 
with the great educational prophet, she was much im- 
pressed with one phrase, which she afterwards recog- 
nized as the keynote of his system. ‘Man isa creative 
being.” The keynote to the life of any man is found 
when we discover what he can do, or what he wishes to 
do. His value to the world is measured by his pro- 
ductive or creative powers. ; 

Any system of education which does not develop 
power to will and to do is incomplete. 

“T see in every child,” says Froebel, “the possibility 
of a perfect man.” To realize that possibility be- 
comes the highest educational ideal, and in this process 
of realization no period is more important than that 
which concerns itself with the transformation of the 
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spontaneity of childhood into rational, self-controlled, 
and productive activity. 

Froebel wisely selected play, the child’s natural 
activity, as the means towards this end. 

It is well that just now the attention of kinder- 
vartens should be especially directed to the kinder- 
garten games, as these most perfectly embody the 
spirit of Froebel’s method. The plays given by 
Froebel in his “Mutter und Kose-Lieder” serve as 
types or suggestions of the way in which a child’s play 
may contribute to the realization of self, and to the 
recognition and living art of the relationships the 
rewer-born denizen of tife’s great city bears to those 
about him. 

The most important thing to conserve in the 
kindergarten is the freedom which allows the child to 
“hecome himself by uttering himself.” 

Whether in the use of the gifts and occupations, or 
in the social plays, the development of creative power 
is the aim, and this is secured only by allowing an 
opportunity of self-expresson through the natural 
play-activities of childhood. Before they were taught 
the more serious subjects of life they could learn to 
play, and to play together, fairly, benestly; and justly, 
and that was just what the kindergarten undertook to 
do. The trinity was this—temperance, or self-con- 
trol, industry, and religion. Unless we have religion 
with our industry we become a burden to ourselves, 
and if we have industry without religion we become 
idle dreamers, and unless we have self-control we can 
do nothing with our industry and religion. 

The highest form of creation is the making of “the 
perfect man,” who is to conform to the image of God. 
The training which is to reach towards this end must 
recognize that “within is the formation of good, and it 
will ever bubble up, if thou wilt dig.” 

The will of the child is to be strengthened through 
his own doing, and the awakening of his love for what- 
svever things are honest, and true, and lovely, and of 
vood report, which are the things the kindergarten 
offers him to think upon. 

Let us plant in our child-gardens, not the tree of 
knowledge, but the tree of life, whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SUPERINTENDENT E, P. SEAVER, 
Boston, Mass. 
{From the Montreal Gazette, July 12.| 


It will be remembered that in the published reporis 
of these proceedings the Rey. Charles Fleischer of the 
Boston school board was recorded as arguing against 
the use of the Bible in the public schools. The Hon, 
I. P. Seaver, the next speaker of the evening, began 
his address by alluding to this report, saying that he 
was astonished at the intimation thus received that a 
member of the board was prepared to institute a cam- 
paign for the removal of the Bible from the public 
schools of the New England states. He did not wish 
to enter into any controversy with the gentleman who 
lad expressed this opinion, in fact, would not be justi- 
fied in doing so, as his remarks had not been heard by 
him, and he was guided only by the report as published 
in the press, and that report would be the basis of any 
observations he might make. He disclaimed all in- 
tention, therefore, of traversing the gentleman’s state- 
ments or of offering reasons to show that he had better 
leave the enterprise alone. He simply wanted to utter 
a few thoughts which his reading of the newspaper 
suggested. What was Boston, what was New Eng- 
land, that anyone at this day should propose that there 
should be excluded from the education of the children 
of that people the very book in the reading of which 
New England children and New England advanee- 
ment had been nourished for generations. The stock 
of English Puritans was largely the same to-day in 
<pirit as they were two and a half centuries ago, when 
they came to these shores to found a church without a 
bishop, and a state without a king. THe knew he was 
hot standing on the soil of the United States, but he 
believed that the spirit of the English Puritans who 


settled New England was just as thoroughly appre- 
ciated on this side of the line as it was on the other, 
a spirit that had stood for human freedom, for the 
equality of man before the law, and for loyalty under 
all circumstances to the truth and to the right. 

The speaker went on to argue for a liberal education 
in the public schools, but the intellectual education 
was not all; there was the moral education, which was 
just as important. If the teaching of religion was 
understood to mean the teaching of doctrine, which 
distinguished one denomination from another, of 
course the public schools had nothing to do with that. 
It was utterly wrong in a state which was entirely sep- 
arated from affairs ecclesiastical to undertake to teach 
religion in that sense. The Bible was the source of 
religious instruction, and so in that sense it was plain 
that as religon could not be taught, so the book from 
whieh religious instruction was drawn should not be 
used. But let us not forget that the Bible was not 
only the source of religious instruction; it was also the 
best source unto us of moral instruction, and he 
claimed that the Bible was used in schools as a source 
of moral instruction; that such use was perfectly 
legitimate and in the highest degree desirable. 

The speaker then dwelt for a moment on the impor- 
tance of moral teaching and its effect upon laws and 
government. ‘The fundamental principles underly- 
ing the American constitution sprang from the Chris- 
tian idea. It was not that the American citizen could 
sav that “I am just as good a man as you are,” but a 
ready admission on all occasions that “you are as good 
amanas fam.” In this the Christian idea was mani- 
fested. It was a long time before they would sacrifice 
their Bible and the moral instruction it contained, 
lecling sure that such a use of it trespassed on the feel- 
ings of no considerable portion of their people. Since 
the introduction of the system of reading a chapter 
in the Bible in the daily opening of schools in Boston 
and Massachusetts, there had never been any agitator 
against the practice in Boston, or in the state, so far 
as his recollection served. He wished to say more, 
that their Canadian friends need not be anxious about 
them over the border. They believed they would take 
care of the source of their moral instruction in the 


schools for some years to come. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK, 


J. P. McCaskrey, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Looking through some of our exchanges a year or 
more ago, 1 was delighted to find that the school 
authorities of Ontario, in addition to usual preparatory 
work, require the following selections to be memorized 
before admission to the high schools:— 


“The Bells of Shandon.” 

“To Mary in Heaven.” 

“Ring Out, Wild Bells.” 

“Lady Clare.” 

‘Lead, Kindly Light.” 

‘Before Sedan.” 

“The Forsaken Merman.” 

“The Three Fishers.” 

“To a Skylark.” 

“Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 


Canada, all hail! Think of it! In these days of 
much teaching and, some say, little learning—espe- 
cially in the field of high thought and good litera- 
ture——that so many choice things should be lodged 
eecurely in the memory of all pupils promoted to a 
hich school! It is true that under pressure they 
might all be learned within a week, but how many 
echools of all grades there are on our side of the line, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, whose 
pupils cannot rec ite so much as one of these poems, or, 
indeed. any other fine things whatsoever—even after 
vears of school voing, and after having taken all the 
crades of a system! ‘ 

This is criminal disregard of opportunity. It is 
frightful waste of possibilities, that might he realized 
io millions. of broader thought, and sweeter hope, and 
nobler aspiration, and stronger purpose towards a 


better life—all this influencing countless other lives 
io still better things through the generations, and so 
gradually permeating the mass more and more with 
all that is best in our humane and Christian eiviliza- 
tion, and lifting to higher planes of thought and feel- 
ing. The fault lies with the teacher—and back of 
him, with the superintendent and the school 
authorities, 

It is amazing how little so many boys and girls know 
and enjoy of the fine things of literature, even after 
they have gone through the ordinary life-time of the 
graded school course. Often they cannot repeat a 
single poem. They have been to church and Sunday 
school for years, and do not know one hymn! How is 
it that the schools have these pupils so long, and send 


them out so poor? 


SEAT WORK, 
Bessiz E. Howes, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Activity is an acknowledged necessity for the well- 
being and happiness of the normal child. During the 
years preceding his entrance into school life he is in 
a state of constant bodily activity, his mind is equally 
active. From the comparatively restrained life of the 
home, where all the powers of mind and body+have 
free exercise, he is transferred to the more or less re- 
stricted life of the school, a change which should be 
carefully realized by the teacher. An experiment to 
test the comparative activity of a five-year-old child 
ona school day and ona play day showed 6,753 move- 
ments on the school day, and 11,930 on the play day. 
The smaller number of movements on the school day 
is plainly due to the restraint put upon bodily activity 
hy the disciplinary requirements of the schoolroom. 
The surplus of pent-up energy may be easily worked 
off by providing for seat-work periods which are 
especially subject to these limitations, occupations, 
which, while providing for the quiet of the room, fur- 
nish suitable employment. ‘To be sure, children may 
become habituated to enforced inactivity, so that they 
suffer comparatively little discomfort, but that is a 
deadening process. The atmosphere of the best 
schoolrooms of to-day is thrilling with life, not heavy 
and dull with the quiet of stagnation; the period of 
silent independent work should be as productive of 
definite and valuable results as is the oral period. An 
examination of daily programmes of first and second 
grade rooms, shows that one-half the child’s time in 
school is given to seat work. Occupying so large a pro- 
portion of the entire school-life of the child, the seat 
work becomes an imporant factor in education. — It 
should be put on an educational basis, and be made to 
contribute its proportionate share to the advancement 
of the pupil. 

The seat work gives an opportunity to train the 
child from the beginning of the school-life to inde- 
pendent effort and self-reliance. 

‘No be of educative value the seat work should fur- 
nish employment for the mind as well as the hand. 
When the child becomes so familiar with any kind of 
work that it no longer requires thought, but is reduced 
to a mere mechanical process of hand manipulation, it 
has ceased to educate, and should be discontinued. 

Much of the material which has been in use for 
seat work has been found to be objeetional, in’ the 
light of recent results of child study, on account of its 
small size. The natural order in the development of 
the muscles is from the larger to the smaller. ‘The 
present tendency to discontinue the use of guide lines 
in the writing of young children must be regarded 
favorably from a physiological point of view. Their 
use demand da control of the hand whieh should not 
he required of five-year-old children.  Pricking, trac- 
ine. sewing of detailed designs, and other seat work, 
requiring skill and exactness, should be used with pre- 
caution. 

Thickness, weight, and temperature, as well as size, 
are aids to accuracy. and the use of objects having 


. . ri 
these qualities erently reduces nervous stram. Loo 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 29, 1897, 


Make the most of vacation. 


Mr. Winship’s editorial on the Montreal meeting 


appeared July a 


No profession in’ America can boast such gatherings 


as the teaching profession. 


The teacher's companions should not be wholly 


from the ranks of teachers. 


The teacher needs a keynote for his work as much 


as the musician for his sone. 


The Journal of Angust 18 will contain a report of 
the National Educational Association. 


Nhe Journal is now entering on its two weeks’ 


vacation, Next Journal, August 19. 


Western School Jourpal suggests that “base”? is 
a base word to use in connection with percentage, as 
no business house uses it, 

The addresses of Dr. Harris and C. W. Bardeen, as 
well as an extended abstract of “A Personal View of 
Cuba,” by Miss Anna ©, Buckbee, will appear in full 
in later issues of the Journal. 

Since the famous Madison meeting in ISS87, the 
N. In. A. has held three meetings with a smaller mem- 
bership than that of the A. LT. at Montreal. The 
wonderful Madison meeting had less than 500 ore 
than the Montreal meeting. 


RESPONSE TO THE MILWAUKEE WEL- 


COME, 


{On July 8th the Journal published an abstract of the 
speech that Mr. Winship expected to deliver at the open- 
ing of the National Educational Association, which had 
been given to the Associated Press, and was published 
very generally, but the emergencies of the hour made it 
more appropriate to speak informally, and, at the request 
of many who heard his address, it is here given.] 


“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Welcoming 
Committee: 
West, the North, or the South to voice a response to 
the welcome of the state and municipality of the edu- 
cational leaders of state and city, for this audience, the 


It is given to no man from the East, the 


largest educational audience ever assembled, is its own 
response, It is an appreciated honor to represent the 
Rast, and to speak for the American Institute of In- 
struction, which was organized in Boston by friends of 
education from the New Kngland and Middle States, 
from Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, the year that the 
streets were staked out in the village of Chicago. 

“Tis honor the mayor has reminded us that this is 
eminently a German city, and that it is pre-eminently 
an American city as the decorations testify; but in his 
This 


city is not only an Americanized Germany, but, ina 


modesty he has told us less than a half truth. 


sense not true of any other city, it has Americanized 
all nations and peoples.” 

|‘Vhe hall was adorned more elaborately than any 
other has ever been for the use of the N. i. A. Its 
decorations were patriotic and scholastic. A series of 
United States shields extended the length of the hall 
on either side, a magnificent eagle was screaming 
above each, while over the shield and beneath the 
eagle was the name of some master, with Socrates lead- 
ing on the left, and Aristotle on the right.] As Mr. 
Winship concluded the sentence of praise which 
seemed extravagant, the silence was oppressive until 
he added:— 

“No other city has ever made the eagle scream 
above Socrates and Aristotle.” 

“There is an Kast and there is a West, and the East 
is the gateway for the desirable peoples of the earth, 
but never could we have welcomed the liberty-loving 
millions but for the wealth of your plains and ranches, 
of your valleys and mountains, through which we 
have fed, and clothed, and enriched those that have 
come through Eastern gates. 

“The best evidence of the exceptional grandeur of 
the greatness of the West is the possibility of such a 
gathering of educators through the hospitality of such 
Is the 
father ever jealous of the prosperity and praise of the 


acity. The ast has no jealousy of the West. 


son? Noza thousand times no. It stirs his pride, and 
he thinks what he cannot say, “My blood is in his 
veins”; and so to-night as we look upon this assem- 
Kage that could not be weathered in the East. we think 
some things that we will not say about the blood of 
the Fast in the enterprise and power of the West. 

“In view of the great discussion of the National 
Council of Education [had not supposed it would be 
aesthetic to refer to your mercurial reception, though, 
in View of the fact that our great leader, the United 
States commissioner of education, told us that mathe- 
Inatics is the culmination of nature, and erammar 
of human nature, it may be in order to refer to the 
unusual cordiality of this city.” 

|The railroad tickets required one to reach Mil- 
waukee on Monday, the 5th, whereas the opening of 
the meeting was not until Tuesday evening, the 6th, 
and would not permit him to go until the 10th, though 
the meeting would close on the 9th. | | 

“Teretofore, reception Committees have been con- 
tent to entertain during the days specified in the invita- 
tion, but in this case we have been forcibly reminded 
that though invited to be here on the 6th to 9th. we 
would be expected to be here from the 5th to the 10th. 
This was unappreciated hospitality until we remem- 
bered that G and 9 equals 5 and 10, 

“Pr. Harris well says that mathematics is the cul- 


mination of the study of nature; but when T said to the 
hotel clerk that [ understood that though we were 
here from the 5th to the 10th we should only pay from 
the Gth to Sth his language reminded me that gran 
mar is the culmination of human nature, 

“The ‘timeliness’ of your reception will give Mil- 
waukee a new significance hereafter. Be’er before 
time: be’er on time: be’er all the time; be here after 


time.” 


EUROPE AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


That proportion of public school teachers, be it 
small or great, who have been teaching political geou- 
raphy during the past dozen vears, have had to alter 
their teachings more often, perhaps, than the teacher: 
of any other subject, if they have kept abreast of the 
extension of European influence over the world. In 
ISS8t Germany, by a single movement, became a colo 
nial power, and set in motion a wild rush, participated 
in by nearly all the European governments, for the ac- 
quisition of territory outside of its European 
houndaries. , 

In 1884 England, as the result of some five hundred 
vears of discovery, exploration, and commercial expan- 
sion. Was in recognized possession of nearly eight and 
a half millions of square miles of territory outside the 
British Isles, not to include these United States, which 
inherited from her most of the things that make them 
to-day a pleasant country wherin to live. Thirty-six 
hundred thousand square miles of this territory was in 
America, three inillions in Australasia, and fourteen 
hundred thousand in Asia. France was also a colo 
nial power, with some six hundred thousand squar 
mile of territory in Africa, fifty-six thousand in Asia, 
and nine thousand in Oceanica. 

Within scarcely more than a vear Germany joined 
these two nations, with colonies embracing well over a 
Iniilion square miles of territory, chiefly Africa, 
although a hundred thousand square miles were in the 
Pacific. Prompt action on the part of English 
diplomats alone prevented the considerable extension 
of this territory along the Zambesi and on the Niger 
coast, 

France, meanwhile, has gradually extended, with 
Algiers and ‘Tunis, Senegambia, the Upper Niger and 
the Congo as a basis, until she now claims some mil- 
lion and a half square miles of the Sahara, 300,000 
additional in the Western Soudan and towards the 
Grinea coast, 300,000 added to the French Congo, 
reaching to Lake Chad. Madagasear and the Com- 
oros adds another quarter of a million square miles. 
In Asia, Tonquin, Anam, and portions of Siam 
In all, Irance is 
now called upon to provide for the civilization and 


amount to 250,000) square miles, 


regulation of nearly 5,100,000 square miles of terri- 
tory outside of Europe. 

The Congo Free State, which was created by the 
Berlin congress of 1884, pertains to the king of the 
Beloians, and adds a million square miles to his ter- 
Holland, Spain, and Portugal hav: 
heen fully content, or at least occupied, with their 


ritorial anxieties. 


colonial cmpire, and have not seriously entered into 
Italy had 
scanty foothold at Assab in 1884, and gradually ex 


the panic rush of the other nations. 


tended until she controlled come 650.000 square miles 
in Africa. Her recent difficulties with Abyssinia re 
duces this territory by some fifteen thousand squar 
mniles, Russia has been relatively quiet, but 
gained a scanty 30,000 square miles, as a result o! 
hegociations with England, concerning the Asiati 
frontiers of the two nations. It is as yet too early t 
state the ultimate results of negociations growing Ou 
of the war and consequent treaty between China and 
Japan. 

Great Britain has extended her territory in South 
Africa up to the Zambesi, and beyond into Centra: 
both the East and West coast-. 
definite additions have been made to the colonia! 


\frica, while on 


domain. In Asia, Upper Burmah, as every reader 0: 


Kipling is aware, has been acquired, and the northwes 
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frontier of India has been extended and strengthened. 
Certain of the Malay states have been attached: North 
Borneo, Brunai, and Sarawak have been made pro- 
tectorates. In America the occupied area of British 
Guiana has been somewhat increased, while in Aus- 
tralasia asmall share of New Guinea was secured. 
All told, the present colonial domain of Great Britain 
amounts to something over eleven millions square 
niles. 

An examination of these facts, and of the maps 
which illustrate them,—such as those given in Mr. 
lisher’s excellent little yearly volume—is a most in- 
structive exercise in political geography, but it is also 
an exercise without which it is impossible properly to 
understand the import of the present trouble between 
Venezuela and her British neighbor, and, indeed, of 
uropean politics in their broader aspects. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

As was expected, the agreement of the conference 
committee on the sugar schedule of the tariff bill was 
followed by a prompt adjustinent of the other points 
at issue between the two houses, and a report to the 
House. No time was lost in that body, and at mid- 
night of the day on which that report was made, it was 
adopted, and the bill was sent to the Senate. The 
vote in the House was mostly along party lines. ‘That 
is to say, all the Republicans who voted gave their 
votes for the bill; and all the Democrats but five 
voted against it. These five are southern Democrats 
of protectionist tendencies. The Populist members 
either refrained from voting or voted in the nevative. 
The Senate consumed only five days in debate, after 
which the report was adopted Saturday, by a vote of 
forty to thirty. The president at once signed the bill, 
and its provisions went immediately into effect. 


she ste 


The sugar schedule is so technical, with its grada- 
tions hy color and test, and its changes of rate by the 
thousandth of a cont, that no one but an expert can 
tell much about the provisions, or make an intelligent 
comparison of them. On the surface, at least, the 
schedule as adopted is less favorable to the refiners 
than that of the Senate bill; but there are some hos- 
tile critics who insist that there are obscure details 
of phrasing which really represent a good deal to the 
sugar trust. The jump in sugar certificates which 
took place on the publication of the committee report 
is cited as evidence on this point. But it is not con- 
clusive; for there would have been some advance 
on the settlement of the question, even if the House 
schedule had been adopted. Whatever the shadings 
of minute fractions of a cent in the differential duty 
on refined sugar, the trust realizes an cnormous sum, 
probably ten or twelve million dollars on its heavy an- 
ticipatory imports of raw sugar. It has imported a 
full year’s supply, as the official figures show, during 
the last six months. 


On the other chief items in dispute, the wool- 
erowers were successful in getting the Senate rates 
on third-class or carpet wools, with some modification 
as to the point where the seven cent rate begins. The 
Senate also succeeded in getting hides on the dutiable 
list, although the rate was fixed at fifteen instead of 
twenty per cent. ad valorem. The Senate, however, 
was obliged to yield in the matter of a duty on raw cot- 
ton; and that product was put back on the free list. 
All of the unusual revenue-producing features which 
have been under discussion were abandoned. The 
temporary duty on tea, and the temporary increase in 
the tax on beer which the Senate committee added to 
the bill were not approved by the Senate itself; and 
the proposed tax on stock and bond issues and trans- 
fers which the Senate added to the bill was stricken 
out by the conference committee. The reyenue-pro- 
ducing qualities of the act are regarded with some 
doubt, by reason of these changes: but the friends of 
the measure are confident that, after the effect of the 


anticipatory importations has ceased to be felt, the 
bill will raise sufficient revenue. 

The excitement occasioned by the discoveries in the 
Klondyvke gold fields has hardly been equalled since 
the rush to California in 1849. The arly account of 
the yield seemed like exaggerations, but when a 
steamer reached Seattle with more than a million 
dollars of gold on board, it was clear that the reports 
were well founded. Already several large fortunes 
have heen made, and the gold is taken out in the easy, 
old-fashioned way, by washing dirt. But the new 
fields are away up toward the Arctic cirele, and are so 
difficult of access that only the hardiest men, equipped 
with ample supplies, should take the venture. The 
Nlondyke or Reindeer river, where the largest finds 
have been made,empties into the Yukon river in 76 de- 
grees 10 minutes north latitude, and 138 degrees 50 
minutes west longitude. The fields can be reached 
by a journey of 700 miles overland from Juneau to 
Fort Selkirk, a journey of extreme hardship and no 
small peril: or by a still longer journey up the Yukon 
river. Winter sets in early in September, and the ad- 
venturers who left Seattle gaily the other day, if they 
reach the fields at all, will find snow on the ground, 
and supplies of every kind enormously high. The 
thermometer falls as low as 75 degrees below zero in 
the depth of winter, In view of the certain hardships 
and probable disappointments waiting adventurers, 
the wisest advice to give to those intending to try their 
fortunes in the NKlondyke fields is the old counsel of 
Punch to people about to marry—don’t. And proba- 
bly it is as little likely to be taken in one case as in the 


other. 


The exploration of the frozen regions of the earth’s 
surface, for less tangible rewards than “pay-dirt” 
turning out $250 ef vold per pan, seems not to have 
lost its fascinations for men. Professor Andree has 
at last started in his big balloon, the Eagle, from 
Dane's island, off Spitzbergen, thrilled with the hope 
of reaching the north pole by a relatively easy journey 
through the fields of air. The project has daring and 
romantic interest, although it is regarded with dis- 
trust by scientific men. At almost the same time, 
Lieutenant Peary embarked from Boston in the Hope, 
for the initial vovage which he is making to Green- 
land, for the purpose of establishing a series of sta- 
tions, by which he can, ina sense, lay siege to the pole, 
advancing thither or thitherward by safe stages, with 
a base of supplies never far behind him. Finally, 
Lieutenant de Gerlache, the young Belgian, is just 
leading an expedition to the South Pole, to be gone 
two or three years, and to bring back, it is hoped, new 
discoveries regarding the little-known Antarctic area. 

To pass abruptly from things cold to things ex- 
tremely fervid, few Americans can have read the com- 
ments in English papers on the Sherman letter to 
Ambassador Hay without being amazed by their in- 
tense bitterness, The journals quoted in the cable- 
erames are not cheap and irresponsible sheets, but the 
long-established London dailies and weeklies of the 
highest standing. Without distinction of party, they 
seem to have been seized with a kind of frenzy. They 
talk flippantly and boastfully of war possibilities; and 
if their readers place any confidence in them, as they 
must, they can hardly avoid the conclusion that the 
vovernment and people of the United States are im- 
hued with implacable hatred of England. There has 
seldom been anything in international affairs more 
closely resembling a tempest ina teapot. No such sen- 
timents are entertained here as are attributed to us by 
these hot-headed English journalists. The Sherman 
letter. as was suggested in this column last week, was 
not so diplomatic in tone as could be wished, but it 
contained nothing which justifies the absurd ebulli- 
tions on the other side. It would appear that the 
seriousness and responsibility of English journalism 


must have been greatly over-estimated., 


THIS AND THAT 


** Sneckled trout, shaded pools, and running streams.” 


Queen Victoria is said to be very fond of the novels 
of Mrs. Oliphant. 


Balfe received £8,000 for “I dreamt I dwelt in marble 
halls’; the same for *“‘When Other Lips.” 


Miss Mary Rachel Dobson, the eldest daughter of 
Austin Dobson, has joined a missionary settlement of 
college women in Bombay. She is a graduate of London 
University. 


Story, the artist, husband of Emma Eames, is 
now in Rome at work upon a memorial bust of the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill, whieh is to be placed in the 
members’ entrance to the House of Commons. 


Besides her diploma, every graduate of Vassar receives 
a silver spoon, very heavy, with a special design, and 
having the head of Minerva on the handle. These are 
given by Frederick Thompson, a generous friend of 
the college. 


In the face of the numerous pictures which represent 
Queen Victoria on any and every domestic occasion with 
her crown on, it is rather curious to learn that she has 
not, as a matter of fact, worn it more than twenty times 
during her whole reign. 


yeneral Lew Wallace says that after a diligent search 
for a short name for the hero of his great book, he came 
across the name “Hur” in the Book of Genesis, and by 
adding “Ben,” which means “the son of,’ he obtained a 
name both short and odd. 

H. M. Higgins, better known as “Bonnie Brae” Hig- 
gins, recently died at his home on Bonnie Brae Ranch, 
ten miles east of San Diego, Cal. He was the author of 
many popular songs: “The Old Musician and His Harp,” 
“Hang Up the Baby’s Stocking,” ete. 


Of Mr. Barrie’s story of his mother, 20,000 copies have 
been sold in this country, and of “Sentimental Tommy,” 
85,000 have been printed. In England, however, ‘‘Mar- 
garet Ogilvy” has run up to 30,000 in three editions, 
“Tommy” falling some distance short of this number. 


The Viscount de la Rochefoucauld has accepted the offer 
made to him by the president of the international Olym- 
pian commitee to direct the organization of Olympic 
games in 1909. Those of last year at Athens were 
directed by the Crown Prince of Greece. The next games 
are to be held in Paris. 

Jean Ingelow, the famous poet and novelist, died in 
London on July 19. Miss Ingelow was not spoiled by 
fame. She onee wrote: “I do not care about fame, or 
rather, scarcely believe in such a thing for myself, but 
it is a great pleasure, and a very true one, to be able to 
give pleasure to so many people for the time being, that 
is. while popularity lasts.” 

A huge bowlder makes a simple but imposing monu- 
ment. One weighing forty-five tons has been placed on 
the southern shore of Long Island, where Nathan Hale 
afterwards executed as a spy, was captured by British 
soldiers. The bowlder bears three tablets, with inserip- 
tions, including his famous sentence: “I only regret 
that I have but one life to give my country. 


” 


“The Order of Lincoln” has recently been incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Indiana. Its object is to 
acquire by purchase, or otherwise, all kinds of relics re- 
leting to Lincoln. If the organization realizes the ex- 
pectations of its promoters, it will soon have a rare col- 
lection for a Lincoln museum, including copies of every 
speech made, document written, and apt sayings uttered 
by Mr. Lincoin during his life, which are now obtainable. 

The painter of the picture “Breaking Home Ties,” 
which had such extraordinary popularity at the 
World’s fair in 1893, so completely failed to get any per- 
sonal fame out of the picture, that, when he was killed by 
a trolley car at Philadelphia recently, the circumstance 
was scarcely mentioned in the newspapers. His name 
was Thomas Hovenden, and he was an Irishman, Al- 
though the reproductions of ‘Breaking Home Ties” were 
sold in immense numbers, few of the purchasers ever had 
the smallest interest in the man who painted the picture. 
This is characteristic of the attitude of our people toward 
art. Artistic reputations are not made in this country so 
much by the popular success of works of art as through 
reputation acquired abroad, or by abundant newspaper 
advertising, or by the accident of a picture’s or statue’s 
association with politics in some way, or by its purchase 
or proposed purchase by congress. Even when it is ac- 
quired in this way, a reputation does not always last; 
“The Battle of Gettysburg”’ was immensely famous once, 
Lut Rothermel died the other day in comparative ob- 
scurity. Thomas Hovenden’s death came to him while 
he was gallantly trying to save the life of a little girl who 
had fallen in front of an electric car. 
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long seat-work periods foster a habit of idling over the 
work and tend toward inattention and carelessness. 
The new work should release the muscles and nerve 
centres that have been in use and bring others into 
service. One of the most gratifying results of 
thoughtful efforts to adapt seat work to the needs of 
the child is to be found in the delightful spirit of work 
which prevades those rooms where the best conditions 
exist. With the right attitude toward work, the 
schoolroom may be relieved of many restrictions, and 
the happiness and physical well being of the child may 
be considered as well as his intellectual progress. 

As to the future of seat work T think there is 
needed a systematic plan of work more distinctly in 
the direction of manual training. There is nothing 
now that resembles a complete and comprehensive 
plan of instruction and training, through use of occu- 
pation, like that furnished by the kindergarten. Who 
will develop for the primary school a scheme of occu- 
pation that shall give the hand the varied training it 
needs, and develop the brain correspondingly, and 
that shall be in harmony with the laws of physical 
and mental growth and development as now under- 
stood? 


A PLEA FOR THE DULL LOY. 
Lewis H. MEAvER, 


Providence. 
The graded system treats pupils collectively, in 
This is economical and effective, but it has 
Individual cases must be studied. 


groups. 
its limitations. 
Many a boy, apparently dull, has the making of a man 
and a scholar, if properly handled. Child study 
reaches him. His dullness is probably due to physical 
His body may be growing more rapidly than 
his mind; mind and body are not in adjustment. 

We must get at his difficulties: find out how his 
mind works; he must be taught to acquire correct 
habits of mind and body. 
important than quantity. 

He should not be rushed or overworked; his awak- 
ening time will come. We must bear in mind that 
maturity of natural powers comes more slowly to 


causes, 


Method of work is more 


some than to others. The boy, dull for reasons cited, 
will be likely to have staying qualities. 

The economic conditions of our age do not demand 
rushing boys into industrial pursuits, beyond their 
years, when so many adults are idle. We want to give 
nature a hearing, let body and mind be properiy 
trained together, combine the Spartan and Athenian 
ideals modified by the needs of our times. This, we 
believe, will take proper care of the dull boy. 


PENMANSH IP. 
RK. K. Row, 
Principal Training School, Kingston, Ontario. 

There is at present only one kind of writing attract- 

ing publie attention, that is vertical, or upright, writ- 
ing. Viewed ina general way the most important re- 
sult of the development and progress of this reform is 
that the whole subject of schoel writing has been 
thrown open for investigation. Physicians have led 
in demanding that school writing should be more hy 
gienic, business inen demand that it shall be more 
legible and at least fairly rapid, the general educator 
approves all these conditions, and adds that it should 
be as simple as possible, easily acquired, and, when ac- 
quired, should reflect the individuality of the writer 
as does his speech. 

The reform is primarily one of posture, and nearly 
all the other elements of it depend upon that. The 
highest hygienic and educational authorities agree 
that the only truly hygienic posture is with the body 
self-supporting, and that to preserve that posture th 
elbows must be kept quite close to the sides. The 

approved position for slant writing and that recom- 
mended in most systems of vertical writing is radically 
When the forearm is carried outward and 


forward the poise of bn ly is Inevitably disturbed. and 


wrone, 


varying degrees of unhealthful position results. 


With the trunk self-supporting, the elbows near the 
sides, and the forearm raised to a horizontal position, 
the palm of the hand is turned inward and not down- 
ward. ‘This necessitates a change of movement, and 
ihe natural movement in this position is an arm action 
perpendicular to the writing line and a circular move- 
ment of the pen point. From this we get round verti- 
cal writing, the basis of which is the broad elipse. 


PLATE I. 

The whole or parts of this eliptical form make up 
nearly all true vertical writing, and training in such 
a style always yields the most legible hand writing. 
As the position and movement are natural and easy, it 
also gives the highest degree of speed. 

The effort to get vertical writing with the old posi- 
tion and’ movement leads to a hybrid style, having 
vertical down strokes, but retaining the oblique up 
stroke of slant writing. 


PLATE II. 
This is not bad in itself, but under an effort to at- 
iain speed this style invariably degenerates into a very 
illegible hand. 


PLATE III. 


SUMMER WORK FOR TEACHERS. 
G. T. Fiercuer, 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 
The summer work of teachers should bring to them 
information, and inspiration. They 
After their year’s 


recreation, 
should combine these, if possible. 
work in the schoolroom, they need rest, change. ‘The 
ambitious teacher can find his recreation at a summer 
school where he meets the best teachers in the country. 
ere the environment should all be inspiring,—the in- 
spiration of nature in mountains, seas, great rivers; 
and the inspiration of humanity in noble, learned 
men. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Jacques W. Repway. 

Geography is the medium through which children 
It contains all the 
The study of geography 
This 
should be applied to the natural features of the coun- 
try about the schoolhouse. 


should be led into science work. 
sciences undifferentiated. 
should, in the beginning, be observation work. 


From observing a creek, 
all the changes may be seen, which take place in the 
landscape on a larger scale. 

One of the most common mistakes in teaching 
Most 
hames are not worth noticing until an event makes 
them important, and then they can be looked up. 1 


veography is to memorize names of places. 


have seen many examination papers that I could not 
answer my\ self. There should be much writing out of 
observation work; this should then be studied by the 
teacher, not for the purpose ol inarking, but to know 
The pupil should not be 
forced by the teacher, but should develop naturally in 


where the pupil stands. 


observation, It is often the children most backward 
in book study that show most independent thinking in 
reading a map or explaining natural phenomena. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

The committee on resolutions respectfully present the 
following for adoption by the institute: — 

Resolved, that the thanks of the American Institute of 
Instruction beextended to theseveral railroads and hotels 
Which have given to the members in attendance upon this 
ineeting substantial reductions in rates of travel and en- 
tertainment,; to the press for public notices and reports 


of the proceedings; and to the several speakers and 
essayists for their stimulating and instructing addresses, 

Resolved, that we recognize and gratefully appreciate 
the courtesy and hospitable spirit of the good citizens of 
Montreal, manifest in so many ways, and, in particular, 
we acknowledge our indebtedness to the Protestant 
Board of School Commissioners for the free use of this 
commodious high school building; to the local commit- 
tee, under the leadership of Rev. E. D. Rexford, D. D., and 
Superintendent E. W. Arthy, for the earnest and effec- 
tive preparation they have made for the successful con- 
duct of our meeting; and to the billeting committee, led 
ly W. Patterson and Miss Elizabeth Binmore, for their 
especially careful and helpful provision for entertainment 
in private homes. 

Resolved, that thanks be tendered to our genial presi- 
dent, A. E. Winship, in view of his courteous and de- 
voted service in administering the affairs of the institute 
during the current year, with the happy result of a 
largely-increased membership at the annual meeting; 
and also to the secretary and treasurer and their assist- 
ants in office for their faithful efficiency in the manage- 
ment of the business details connected with this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 


RAY GREENE HULING, 
MARY S. SNOW, 
N. L. BISHOP, 
O. B. BRUCE, 
C. H. DEANE, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
Montreal, July 12, 1897. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


STORIES OF LONG AGO. In a New Dress. By Grace 
H. Kupfer. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 34 stories. 
Price, 35 cents. 

The “Stories of Long Ago” are ever new and interesting 
ic children, and such a choice selection as the author has 
given us in this book have special attractions. The 
myths of the Greeks and Romans are especially valuable, 
as they have become an inseparable part of art and litera- 
ture. They are historical, also, conveying to the reader 
some idea of the thoughts and habits of the cultivated 
people who first told them. Following many of these 
stories are poems bearing directly on the subjects, and 
adapted to childhood, and written by Bryant, Lowell, 
Tennyson, Scott, Shakespeare, Longfellow, and others. 
The nineteen full-paged illustrations are not only beau- 
tiful, but are reproductions of famous paintings and 
sculptures by the greatest artists of the ages, and serve 
to educate as well as the poems. The book is admirable 
for both home and school reading. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. A College Text-Book. 
by Edward L. Nichols, B. S., Ph.D., and William S. 
Franklin, M.S. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
201 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This work embraces three volumes, of which this is th 

third, and treats of Light and Sound. It was written to 

provide a text-book to correspond with the increasing 
strength of the mathematical teaching in our university 
classes. The writers are practical teachers of large 
classes of advanced students, and have adapted this text- 
hook to the intermediate grade between that of the ex- 
isting elementary texts and the advanced manuals of 
physics. The authors have not aimed to produce a com- 
plete manual of experimental physics, but confined them- 
selves to the statement of principles, leaving the lecturer 
io bring to notice the phenomena based upon them. In 
stating these principles, free use has been made of the 
calculus, but in no case do they carry the student beyond 
the elementary college courses. The book is especially 
adapted to undergraduates who seek a good mathematical 
training, and to pursue the subject as an exact science. 

The volume has numerous illustrations. 

A BRIEF LATIN GRAMMAR. By W. D. Mooney, A. M., 
Battle Ground Academy, Franklin, Tenn. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo, 272. pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This work was written in the light of practical experi- 
ence in the schoolroom, and cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion to both teachers and classes. Full-face type is used 
to distinguish the tense-sign of verbs from the stern and 
personal endings which we have never before seen em- 
ployed in a Latin grammar. The paradigms of the four 
conjugations are printed side by side upon the same page, 
and within each conjugation a parallel view is given also 
of the indicative and subjunctive modes. The book is 

mplete and remarkably clear. It is concise, not be- 
cause anything important for the pupils of secondary 
schools, for whom it was prepared, is omitted. The lead- 
ing facts of the language are clearly and fully stated, 
nothing has been left out but exceptional usages and un- 
necessary quotations. The work is condensed also by the 
lise of typographical devices in the form of summaries 
and tables, and the use of but few examples, because the 

Inany are not needed. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By 
Gilbert Murray. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 420 
pp. 

The commercial advantages of a “Series” are so evi- 
dent, and the opportunities for degeneration in intrinsic 
quality have so often been exemplified, that the disinter- 
ested observer of contemporary literary production greets 
each new prospectus, however well devised and full of 
welcome promise, with increasing doubt. ‘Literatures 
of the World” is the title adopted by Edmund Gosse for 
a series which is intended to meet the wants of many stu- 
dents, and especially of teachers. The ideas on which it 
is established are thoroughly excellent, and they have 
been carried out so admirably by Mr. Murray, in the intro- 
ductory volume, on “Ancient Greek Literature,” that they 
may best be noted by specific illustration. 

The real excuse for the series is nowhere so applicable 
as to the period covered by Mr. Murray. Some thousands 
of earnest teachers are trying to give their pupils, in 
vreater or less degree, an idea of the literature of Greece. 
\s many students, practically unhampered in time and 
opportunities, are engaged in searching out the secrets of 
this litereture, in evolving new theories and new truths 
from elaborate analysis and synthesis of philologic and 
historic data. The teacher, with various classes in varied 
subjeets, has little time for German reviews and French 
monographs, and the greatest service of Mr. Murray's 
hook is in placing within reach the established results of 
the latest scholarship. His great achievement is in mak- 
ing this learning, inevitably somewhat technical, com- 
prehensible, not only to the teacher and pupil devoted to 
the acquisition of information, but to the mature reader, 
equally desirous of information, but with so many pos- 

ible interests that he can follow none that does not 
afford more pleasure than drudgery. A glance at some 
chapters will suffice such a reader, who only cares to 
know that there were, for instance, many books written 
between Homer and Herodotus: but for the rest, Mr. 

Murray has succeeded most admirably in stating the lat- 

est ackncewledged results of scholarship in a thoroughly 

entertaining manner. 

His effort has been to realize the personality of the men 
who made Greek literature the power which has so pro- 
foundly influenced the thought, the ideals, and the action 
of all succeeding generations. He tries to understand, 
‘or and with his readers. what sort of men these old 
Greeks were, what they liked and disliked, how they 
earned their living and spent their time. Realizing his 
ideal,in perhapsonly one instance—Pindar— the effort has 
resulted, to a surprising degree, in showing why and how 
the influence of Greek literature is what it is. The vast 


range of igterests, the suggestiveness and diversity of 
achievements, combined with the vivid personal energy 
which made the achievements possible, are clearly felt in 
the narrative, and make the book a standard for all pro- 
ductive students of literary history. 


THE ROMANCE OFARENFELS, AND OTHER TALES 
OF THE RHINE. By C. Ellis Stevens. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 90 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Here we have romantic tales, clothed in the garb of 
poetry; love stories in rhyme; and numerous short stan- 
zas under the heads of “Light and Shade” and ‘‘Musings.”: 
The longest is given as the title of the book. The others 
are “The Wizard Ring,” “Gutenfels,” “The Archer of Cas- 
tle Soneck,”’ and ‘The Bells of St. Clement’s.’”’ The book 
abounds in variety, is pleasing in tone and spirit, and is 
not destitute of literary merit. 


A FIRST BOOK IN WRITING ENGLISH. By Edwin 
Herbert Lewis, Ph.D. New York: he Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 291 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Say what we may of the radical departure in the spirit 
and method of the school as viewed by the physiologist, 
industrialist, and artist, there is no greater change than 
in the ways and means of teaching the use of English with 
voice and pen. The first two or three years of school are 
now almost exclusively given to talking or reading Eng- 
lish for facility, the sixth, seventh, and eighth years em- 
phasize correctness and grace, while the ninth grammar 
year and the high school grade seek power through the 
vocal and written use of our language. In all this the de- 
pendence upon good text-books has come to be realized, 
and many good guides to the teaching of English have 
already appeared, but none has been so good as not to 
leave a desire for something better. In rhetoric there 


have been some master treatises, but for the upper gram-, 


mar and lower high school grades there is a definite 
dread for a first book in writing English, which Professor 
Lewis appears to have written. 

One principle is established,—unless the genius for 
rhythmic or powerful writing is born with one it cannot 
be acquired, unless the principles are so early learned as 
to give time for their practice to become a habit of good 
writing. The companion to this is, that most studiously- 
inclined youth can acquire reasonable skill and power 
with the pen if from five to ten they are taught to talk 
freely, naturally, and correctly, from ten to fourteen to 
apply the essential principles of good writing, and from 
fourteen to eighteen are given abundant practice in the 
application of what they have learned. 

Invention in thought must learn to submit itself to work 
easily in the harness of criticism. This is the trying 
period, the test hour. Many a promising boy, whose 
childish brillianey of speech or happy vein of phrasing 
made him a favorite, has never been heard of more be- 
cause the chating of criticism made him fractious. This 
period must be successfully passed sufficiently early to 
give time in school] life for one to acquire the habit of 
thinking clearly and forcibly, while unconsciously the 
mind is watching the correctness and effectiveness of the 
expression. All this Professor Lewis apparently appre- 
ciates, for he has guided himself accordingly in the mak- 
ing of “A First Book in Writing English.” 


STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By George E. At- 
wood. New York: The Morse Company. 273° pp. 
Price, 94 cents. By mail, $1.25. 

The teacher is always an important factor in the at- 
tainment of results, but the character of the book he uses 
determines, in a greater or less degree, the character of 
the work done. Hence, every teacher should seek the best 
Available text-book for his classes. This algebra is ad 
mirably adapted to classes in high schools and academies, 
and advanced classes in grammar schools, for which it 
was designed. Its merits have been thoroughly tested in 
the e«lassroom, where it has been demonstrated that the 
author is an expert in methods of teaching algebra. 

\ distinguishing feature of the work is its arrangement. 
The definitions, derivation of rules, model solutions, and 
illustrations are found in the last half of the book, and 
the exercises and problems in the first half. This ar- 
rangement is found to be of great convenience in the 
Jegitimate use of the book. The text and definitions are 
clear and concise. The illustrations and model solutions 
are abundant. Frequent notes to the teacher are found in 
the first half of the book. Other prominent features of 
the work are frequent exercises in algebraic expression, 
the unusual number and variety of examples and prob- 
lems, and the careful grading of the same, the early in- 
troduction of the equation and its use in the solution of 
problems, and the thorough treatment of factoring. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
A. E. Dolbear, M. E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics and 
Astronomy, Tufts College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 311 
pp. Price, $1.10. 

The constant growth of physical science creates a neces- 
sitv for new text-books, that all newly-discovered facts up 
to date may be known and studied in their proper rela- 
tion. Professor Dolbear is master of his subject, anda 
skillful teacher. In the preface he asserts that it is now 
more than ever certain that phenomena of all kinds and 
in all places are due to qualities and activities of ultimate 
atoms of matter; that the name Physies has heretofore 
heen held to apply to phenomena which could not be prop- 
erly included in astronomy, geology, chemistry, and 
physiology. These alone have been classed as depart- 
ments of physical science. For this reason, and to em- 
phasize the relationship of these to fundamental physi- 
eal principles, he names his book “Natural Philosophy, 
to restore an old term to its proper place, and give it its 
proper meaning. His aim is to direct the attention of the 
student from the physics of mechanism to the physics of 
molecules. He has made some changes in the treatment 
of energy and work, for the sake of simplicity. No space 
has been given to the history of the science, as such in- 
formation should be given through supplementary read- 
ing required by the teacher. A valuable table of equiva- 
lents has been appended. 


AMERICAN ORATIONS. Studies in American Political 
History. Edited, with Introduction, by Alexander 
Johnson. Re-edited, with Historical and Textual 
Notes, by James Albert Woodburn. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 481 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is the fourth and last volume of the “American 
Orations,” and deals with the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, Free Trade and Protection, and Finance and Civil 
Service Reform. The orations selected were delivered by 
revresentative men who had made special study of their 
subjects, among whom were President Lincoln, Jefferson 
Davis, Clement Vallandigham, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Henry Winter Davis, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, Henry Clay, Frank H. Hurd, Justin S. Morrill, 
James G. Blaine, John Sherman, George William Curtis, 
and Carl Schurz. The scene in which these speeches were 
delivered is full of historic and dramatic interest, and the 
speeches themselves are examples of superior oratory. 
Hence, this book furnishes the best possible text-book for 
the study of these great national topics and the political 
history of the nation. The four volumes are timely, im- 
portant, and valuable in the hands of the American citi- 
zen. 


FIFTY LESSONS IN ORTHOEPY AND ORTHOGRA- 
PHY. By Hill M. Bell, M. S. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. 
Miller. 105 quarto pp. Price, 70 cents. 

This book has been prepared by a practical teacher, 
first for his own use in the schoolroom, and for the same 
use it is recommended to other teachers. Over three 
thousand and three hundred words that are often mis- 
spelled are arranged in lessons of convenient length, for 
practice in teaching pronounciation and spelling. The 
author has shown much originality in his arrangement 
and methods. He aims to secure three results in the 
practice of each lesson: First, the correct pronouncia- 
tion; secondly, correct spelling; thirdly, correct defint- 
tion; so that the words will be properly used in compo- 
sition. He adopts both the oral and written methods of 
spelling in recitation, and specifies the advantages of 
each. Rules for pronounciation, spelling, syllabication, 
accent, and the use of affixes and prefixes are given, and 
will prove very useful to teachers and students. 


METHOD IN HISTORY. For Teachers and Students. 
By William H. Mace, Professor of History in Syracuse 
University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 3808 pp. Price, $1.10. 
The best books are not made, but grow in the rich soil 

of experience. This “Method in History” grew out of an 
effort, extending over several years, to justify the study 
of the pedagogy of history in a university or normal 
school. Out of the almost daily conferences over the 
problems of general and special method arose the germs 
of this beok, and of that masterful work, ““The Philosophy 
of Teaching,” by Professor Arnold Tompkins, University 
of Illinois. This work has again had the benefit of Pro- 
fessor Tompkins’ wise criticism while passing through the 
press. It has also been reviewed by Superintendent 
Lewis H. Jones of Cleveland and President Andrews of 
Brown University. It treats of the General Nature of 
History; and under this head, the essential elements of 
history, the processes involved in organizing history, the 
process of interpretation, the forms of thought and senti- 
ment as discovered in interpretation, the material pre- 
sented for interpretation, the educational value of inter- 
pretation, the process of co-ordination, and the value of 
co-ordination. 

It then takes up The Organization of the Periods of 
American History: The period of the growth of local in- 
stitutions; the period as a whole; ciffusion of rights and 
‘privileges; centralization of rights and opportunities; the 
middle colonies; period of the growth of union; union 
against England; union between the states and general 
government; period of the development of nationality; 
nationality and democracy; the mutual approach of na- 
tionality and democracy; the fusion of nationality and 
democracy; working out its results; nationality and 
slavery, the growth of sectionalization; the destruction of 
slavery and the triumph of the nation. And lastly, The 
Elements of History Teaching. The sense phase of his- 
tory; the representative phase of history; material for 
representative history; and forms in which representa- 
tive material may be presented. This is a very valuable 
work for teachers and students. 

THE MISSIONARY SHERIFF. Being Incidents in the 
Life of a Plain Man. By Octave Thanet. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 248 pp. Price, $1.25. 

There are story books and story books, and this is not 
onlv one of the better class, but it contains six first-class 
stories, all depicting the excellent character of one hero, 
Amos Wickliff, a sheriff in a western town. He is called 
a missionary sheriff, because his aim is to reform and 
help the guilty and unfortunate prisoners whom his duty 
requires him to arrest. In this man there is combined 
executive ability, a strong will, and a very gentle and 
human nature In each of the six stories he exhibits 
one or more of his peculiar characteristics. 

The Maemillans issue in attractive form Macaulay's 
‘‘ Lord Clive,’”’ with extensive scholarly notes by K. Dighton. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ Week’s Vest Pocket Rules of Order.” Compiled by F. F. Ains- 
worth. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. : 

“Citizen Bird.” By Mabel Osgood Wright and Elliott Coues. Price, 
$1.50.——"* The Faerie Queen.” By Edmund Spenser. (Book I.) Price, 
50 cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. : 

“ Elementary Zojlogy and Laboratory Guide.” By Henry E. Chapin 
and Louis J. Rettger. Chicago: G. P. Engelhard & Co, 

‘Roman Life in Pliny’s Time.’ By Maurice Pellison. Price, $1.00. 
—*+ Roman and Mediwval Art.”” By W. H. Goodyear. Price, $1.00, 
——The Social Spirit in America.” By R. Henderson. Price, 
$1.00.—“A Short History of Mediwval Europe.” By Oliver J. 
Thatcher. Price, $1.00.—* Imperial Germany.” By Sidney Whit- 
man. Price, $1.00. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. ‘ 

“Fra Le Corde.” By Salvatore Farina, Price, 35cents. New York: 
Wm. R. Jenkins. 

“ Pollard’s Advanced Speller.”) By Rebecca Pollard. Price, 50 
cents. Chicago: Western Publishing House. 

“The Victorian Era.” By P. Anderson Graham. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of med- 
icine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, Kk, I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitatiuns. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGUISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The University of Maine will open a 
school of law in Bangor in 1898. 

President W. A. Hutchinson of Pen- 
nington Seminary, N. J., has been elected 
president of the Kast Maine Conference 
Seminary at Bucksport, Me. 

The total cost for each average attend- 
ant in the schools in Biddeford is $34.56, 
of which the state contributes $12.35, while 
in Portland, the next highest, it is $26, the 
state’s share being $5.98. For Lewiston 
the figures are $20.94, state share $9.73, and 
for Auburn, $15.56, state’s share $5.40. 

The Maine State College, according to 
the report of the committee of the council, 
up to the time of the recent appropriation 
had received from the state $353,718, or an 
average of over $14,000 a year for twenty- 
five years. The recent legislature appro- 
priated $20,000 a year for ten years, mak- 
ing a grand total of money appropriated 
of $553,718. By the Hatch bill $15,000 was 
added to its annual income, and under the 
Morrill bil! it will get $21,000 this year, so 
that its income for this year from public 
sources will be $56,000, and its total in- 
come from all sources will not be much 
short of $70,000. This is double that of 
Colby, about double that of Bates, and a 
third more than that of Bowdoin. 

BRUNSWICK. There is no limitation 
put upon the bequest of $150,000 from the 
Fayerweather estate to Bowdoin College. 
A check for $75,000 of the amount has 
been received by the treasurer. The 
balance is promised very soon. 

sates College now furnishes exceptional 
opportunity for the study of the birds of 
Maine. 

VERMONT. 

The new superintendent of schools at 
St. Johnsbury is H. G. Jones of Binghamp- 
ton, N. Y. Mr. Jones is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, has been principal of one 
of the grammar schools in Binghampton 
for three years, and comes to this state 
highly recommended. 

President Brainerd of Middlebury Col- 
lege is spending the summer with his 
daughter in Berkeley, Cal. 

Miss Mary O. Pokard, a recent graduate 
of Middlebury College, and for the past 
year teacher in the schools at Middletown 
Springs, has been appointed assistant in 
the Middlebury high school. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Tyler-street vacation 
school has already opened in the school- 
rooms furnished by the city, with accom- 
modations for 220 pupils, and will continue 
six weeks. This is the third year. A 
vacation school means clean, airy rooms 
instead of the dusty, noisy street, with a 
wealth of fresh flowers pouring through 
them, to be studied, to be painted, and at 
last to be carried home. It means occu- 
pation for restless little ‘fingers, and 
Stories and songs and, by no means least, 


afternoon trips with one or more teachers 
to the country or seaside. The course for 
older children includes carpentry, sewing, 
nature-study, and color-work, and, new 
this year, singing and English. The car- 
pentry classes are on the lines followed 
in the summer work of the Rindge manual 
training school. There is also a primary 
and a kindergarten department. The 
superintendent is a woman of training and 
experience, and several excellent teachers 
from last year are retained. Visitors are 
cordially welcomed at the Tyler-street 
primary school between nine and twelve 
any day, except Saturday. Subscriptions 
should be sent to Miss Sarah C, Paine, 21 
Brimmer street, Boston. 

The Rey. A. D. Mayo has just returned 
to Boston from his seventeenth year of 
visitation in the South connected with his 
ministry of education. During the past 
season he has been engaged in educational 
work in Maryland and Alabama, by invita- 
tion of the educational authorities of these 
states. He has also written for the first 
time the complete history of the effort of 
the friends of the common school to es- 
tablish a system of public instruction in 
the Southern states, between the years of 
1830 and 1860. The history of the at- 
tempts of the common school in the South 
during the first half century of the national 
life will appear in the forthcoming report 
of the National Bureau of Education. 

The American Institute of Normal 
Methods has opened at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. This is the first 
time the school has met in Boston. One 
hundred twenty-five registered the first 
day, the largest number in the history of 
the institution. 

Dr. Larkin Dunton, head master of the 
Boston normal school, who has been seri- 
ously ill, is improving every day. He is, 
however, still confined to his home. 

Kor sixteen years prizes have been 
awarded to the graduates of the Boston 
high and Latin schools for excellence in 
historical essays. They were first offered 
by Mrs. Hemenway. They are offered 
again this vear. The competition is open 
to all graduates of the Boston high and 
Latin schools in 1896 and 1897. Subjects: 
l., “The History of Slavery in the North- 
ern States, and of Anti-Slavery Sentiment 
in the South Before the Civil War’; IT., 
“The Anti-Slavery Movement in American 
Literature.’ The prizes are $40 for the 
best, and $25 for the second best, on each 
of these subjeets, not to exceed in length 
fifteen pages of the North American Re- 
view, and to be sent to the committee on 
Old South prizes, Old South meeting house, 
before January 31, 1898. 

Twenty graduates of the Sloyd training 
school received diplomas at the recent 
commencement from the hand of Mrs. 
A. W. Fiske. In the last five years ninety- 
four teachers have been graduated from 
this school. Sixty teachers of Boston and 
vicinity have attended the weekly classes 
during the last year. School superintend- 
ents and many grammar school principals 
have also improved this opportunity to 
acquire a practical knowledge of manual 
training. 

Miss EK. Augusta Randall, for many 
years a popular teacher in Jamaica Plain, 
recently died at the home of her brother- 
in-law, Charles E. Lane, in Rockland. At 
her funeral a beautiful tribute, written by 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of 
schools in Boston, her townswoman and 
educational friend, was read. 

Mrs. Alice I‘reeman Palmer has been ap- 
pointed president of a corporation of influ- 
ential men and women to build up the In- 
ternational school for girls in San Sebas- 
tian, Spain. 

SOMERVILLE. The city council has 
made an appropriation of $54,000 for the 
construction of a twelve-room grammar 
school building, which is to be located on 
the corner of Beach street and Elm place. 

LYNN. It is announced that. in this 
city, 333 pupils are ready to enter the clas- 
sical high school in September, and 525 
the English high, which will far exceed 
the seating capacity of these schools. 
Five graduates from the classical high 
school have passed successful examinations 
for entrance at Harvard University. Miss 
Grace G. Ward has been elected assistant 
in the classical high, and Miss Louise S. 
Zarl in the English high. 

The ninth annual reunion of Master 
King’s Schoolboys’ Association of Lynn 
took place in Nahant recently, and the 
event was a big success. More than 
sixty members attended, and took part in 
the games that they had played when Mas- 
ter King held sway in school. The follow- 
ing were elected officers of the association 
for the coming year: President, Eugene 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used for children teething. Itsoothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic. 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 25 cts.a bottle: 


Woman is never in 
so great and so real 
danger as she is when 
she neglects to take 
proper care of herself 
and take the right 
precautions dur i ng 
the period preceding 
motherhood. If she 
is suffering from 
weakness and disease 
of the organs dis- 
tinctly feminine, and neglects to take the 
needful remedy, she is running the risk of 
great suffering, the loss of her baby, and 
possibly the lo¢s of her own life. This isa 
great and unnecessary risk to run. By tak- ; 
ing the proper precautions during the ex- 
pectant period, she may avoid the usual dis- 
comforts, and make it certain that the 
coming of baby will be safe and easy with- 
out danger either to the mother or child. 

The best of all medicines at this critical 
time is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
It cures all forms of weakness and disease 
peculiar to women. It does away with the 
nausea of the period preceding motherhood, 
It makes parturition easy, painless, and free 
from danger. You can get it at the drug 
store. If you want to know more about it, 
write to Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting 
physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Sur- 
gical Institute, Buffalo. N. Y. 

Mrs. Emma Crowder, of Anthoston, Henderson 
Co., Ky., writes: ‘Iwas once a sufferer from fe- 
male trouble. Have been using your medicines 
for it and have been almost entirely cured. Ican 
truthfully say that one bottle of your ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ did me more good than our family 
yhysician did in six months. We attended me 
or womb trouble previous to the commencement 
of taking your medicines and tollowing your ad- 
vice. It is now my firm belief that I would have 
been cured years ago if I had taken your med- 
lcine sooner. 

To further eulogize the good merits of your 
medicines will say that before taking your med- 
icines I had miscarried twice, and since taking 
it have given birth to a fine healthy boy who 
is a pride of the household. Besides this ~~ 
monthly periods used to be accompanied with 
terrible pains and uneasiness and cramps, and 
your medicines cured that." 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure Constipation. 


Barry; vice-president, B. W. Currier; sec- 
retary, Edward Newhall; treasurer. 
William Stone; executive committee, 
Kugene Barry, Lyman Goodwin, James N. 
Pillsbury, Thomas C. Johnson, B. W. Cur- 
rier, George A. Breed, Benjamin W. 
Scribner, Joseph W. Southworth, M. V. B. 
Mower. 

EASTHAMPTON. Williston Seminary 
has received from different sources, dur- 
ing the past year, gifts consisting of an 
electric projection lantern; prizes for 
scholarships in the scientific department; a 
trophy cup for joint debate between lit- 
erary societies; medals for indoor and out- 
door athletic contests: and quite a sum of 
money for the aid of worthy and indigent 
students. 

QUINCY. A free summer kindergarten 
school has been opened at the John Han- 
cock school building, under the auspices 
of the Quincy Home Science Association, 
and at present has fifty children under 
school age. The school is in charge of 
Miss R. Trask, a lady of large experience 
in this class of schools, and in the Brain- 
tree kindergarten school, assisted by Miss 
Walker and Miss Perry. The association 
proposes to maintain this school during 
the suminer months, and in the fall and 
winter to hold free lectures on home 
science subjects. 

The seventeenth anniversary of the 
founding of Topsfield Academy is to be ob- 
served August 12, 1897. This school was 
famous in its day, and even now will at- 
tract public attention for having been pre- 
sided over by the famous Benjamin Green- 
leaf, Professor Edwin D. Sanborn, and 
Hon. Asa Fowler. The first was the 
author of Greenleaf’s Arithmetics, the sec- 
ond an honored professor in Dartmouth 
College, and the third a distinguished law- 
yer and speaker of the house of represen- 
tatives in New Hampshire. 

DEDHAM. Miss Annie E. Whitten of 
Lynn has been elected principal of Oak- 
dale grammar school, in place of W. N. 
Crocker, resigned. Miss Florence M. Far- 
num of Somerville has been elected 
teacher of the eighth grade in the Avery 
grammar school, East Dedham. 

WINCHESTER. An exhibit of the in- 
dustrial work of the pupils of the public 
schools was held June 10 in the town hall. 
The display was one of the finest ever pre- 
sented for the inspection of the towns- 
people, and embraced examples of draw- 
ing, carpentry, and needlework. In car- 
pentry, the work of boys ranging from 
twelve to sixteen years was especially 
commendable. 

SMITH COLLEGE. President Seelye 
has announced that the man who made 
the offer to the class of ’95 to give $2,000 


for every $1,000 raised by the class for an 
academic building, had made an additiona| 
offer of $10,000, conditional that the 
alumnae should raise the other $9,000 fo, 
the erection of a scientific laboratory 
building. 

SALEM. The school board have 
adopted the plan for a model school in 
connection with the state normal school, 
and elected teachers for the same. 

WALTHAM. school committee 
have voted to request the board of alder- 
men to take the Smith property, adjoining 
the present high school land, for their new 
high school building. 

Miss Mary J. Orton of Williamstown has 
been elected teacher in the high schoo! 
in place of Miss Dwyer, resigned. Miss 
Myrtie E. Brown takes the place of Mis; 
F. E. Cutting as principal of the Pond End 
school, and Miss G. E. Pratt is to be he: 
assistant. 

SPRINGFIELD. Measures have been 
taken by Superintendent Balliet, through 
the sub-committee of the school board on 
hygiene, to cleanse the school children 
whose parents send them to school in a 
filthy condition. A woman has been em- 
ployed to attend to all cases of small chil- 
dren reported by their teachers as un- 
clean, and the larger scholars will be sent 
from school until they clean themselves, 

WELLESLEY. There were registered 
last year in the college 787 students, from 
thirty-eight states. Of these, 267 were 
from Massachusetts; 97 from New York: 
47 from Pennsylvania; eleven other states 
north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
contributed 273. Average ages: Seniors, 
23; juniors, 22; sophomores, 21; fresh- 
men, 20; specials, 23. 

PALMER. A. C. Thompson of Rutland, 
Vt., has been elected principal of the high 
school and superintendent of schools, at 
a salary of $1,800 a year. There were 
forty applicants for this position. Miss 
Zaidie Morrison of Skowhegan, Me., ha: 
been elected drawing teacher, and Miss 
J. V. Cantwell of Monson teacher of music. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Mount Holyok: 
trustees, at their last meeting, decided to 
name the new hall, which is being built 
with a contribution from the Rockefeller 
millions, “Rockefeller Hall.”’ Dormitory 
No. 2 is called “Safford Hall,” in memory 
of Dean Safford, at whose Boston home 
the plans for founding the college were 
matured, Domitory No. 3 is to be ‘Porter 
Hall,” in honor of Dean A. W. Porter, who 
was for twelve years the college treasurer. 


“The hall for chemistry and physics is to 


be called the “Lydia Shattuek Hall.” 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. Registration for the 
year 1898 is the largest in the history of 
the institute; equals, up to date, 550. 

William L. Jones has been elected high 
school principal and superintendent of 
schools at Wilmington. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Dr. E. B. Andrews has resigned the 
presidency of Brown University. The 
trustees were unanimous in the opinion 
that the president, by advocating his free 
silver views, had injured the university. 
They sent a committee to confer with him 
in regard to the interests of the institution. 
They did not ask of him a renunciation of 
these views, but a forbearance, out of re- 
gard for the university, to promulgate 
them. This he declined to do, and re- 
signed. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. - By the new charter of 
this city members of the board of educa 
tion are hereafter to be appointed by the 
mayor. Hence, there will be no more 
school elections, and while women mas 
still register lawfully, they cannot vote 
as there will be no candidates to vote for. 

The Yale class of ’97 entered 318 anid 
graduated 279 men. About twenty-fiv: 
per cent. of the class helped pay their ex 
penses through college. The class ivy 
committee of ’96 who are still at Yale will 
make a second effort to plant an ivy spriz 

HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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from Robert E. Lee’s grave. Last year 
they planted one, but it was pulled up in 
september by Union veterans. 

Winthrop N. Crocker, for three years 
principal of the Oakdale grammar 
school, Dedham, Mass., has been appointed 
principal of the training school in econneec- 
tion with the state normal school at Wit- 
limantie. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The University  settle- 
ment in this city, East Side, is to have a 
splendid five-story building, costing 
$100,000, Which will contain a gymnasium, 
playrooms for children, rooms for games 
and social entertainments for the tene- 
ment-dwellers in that neighborhood. 

Dr. Leonard, principal of the high 
<hool at Binghampton, who had been 
elected principal of the high school at 
Holyoke, Mass., at $2,500 salary, declines 
this offer to accept a better offer in the 
syracuse University. 

The “vacation schools,”” which have just 
heen opened in this city for the fifth sea- 
son, undoubtedly serve some useful pur- 
poses. That fact is on the face of the case 
indicated by their growth. The first year 
there were three schools, with a total at- 
tendance for the season of 28,000. Last 
year there were six schools, with an at- 
tendance of 101,000. This year ten schools 
have been opened, and an attendance of 
from 175,000 to 200,000 is expected. These 
schools afford six weeks’ instruction to 
many children who, for lack of school- 
house room, are unable to attend the ordi- 
nary sessions. They afford a kind of in- 
struction not obtainable during the regular 
school vear, to wit, kindergarten work for 
the little ones and industrial training for 
the older ones. Finally, they afford 
pleasant, safe, healthful retreats. during a 
part of the day for those who otherwise 
would be cooped in hot, unsanitary tene- 
ments, or running loose amid the no less 
evils of the streets. In all three of these 
particulars the vacation schools are doing 
a good work, for which they are worthy 
to be commended to the public for sup- 
port. 

The New York Independent remarks: 
“The high tide of commencement season 
has just passed, and although the record 
is not yet made up, presumably some 8,500 
young men, and about 3,000 young women 
have been graduated from universities and 
colleges; the technical schools probably 
1,000, and the professional schools 14,000, 
Altogether, at least 26,000 young men and 
women have had the energy and the means 
to complete continued courses of study, 
and secure a scholastic degree.” 

Kaeh class graduating from Cornell 
University is accustomed to have $500 for 
a class memorial, to be devoted to some 
specified object. The class of ’96 and ‘97 
make their contribuuons a nucleus for a 
university clubhouse. 

At a recent exhibition of sewing at the 
American art galleries, exhibits were 
shown from most American cities, and 
from Sweden, Japan, England, Hawaii, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Russia, 
and Mexico. Still, it is claimed that 
these foreign exhibits bear no comparison 
with our own work. 

Six new professorships been 
created and filled at Cornell University— 
the new full Greek professorship by 
George P. Bristol of Hamilton College; 
analytical chemistry, by Louis M. Dennis, 
a graduate of Michigan; sociology, by 
Walter I. Willeox, a graduate of Colum- 
bia; civil engineering, by Henry N. Jacob, 
from Lehigh; machine design, by John 
Henry Barr, a graduate of Minnesota; and 
physieal chemistry, by Joseph E, Trevor 
of Leipsie and Cornell. 

The name of the giver of the fine new 
building that is being added to the build- 
ing equipment of the Teachers’ College, on 
Morningside Heights, and which is now 
fast approaching completion, is Joseph 
Milbank, the well-known New York 
banker, The building will be called the 
Milbank Memorial Hall, and it is erected 
in memory of the father and mother of 
the giver, Jeremiah and Elizabeth Lake 
Milbank, 

FORT EDWARD. Fort Edward Col- 
legiate Institute commencement exercises 
passed off delightfully. The graduating 
class of 1897 presented Dr. J. E. King the 
Class picture, and Mrs. King with a beau- 
titul white basket filled with red carna- 
lions, thus recognizing their class colors 
and class flower. The venerable Doctor 
has held this position for thirty-nine 
years. Few, if any, teachers in the state 
or nation have held so important a posi- 
tion so long, and with so much ability and 
Success, 

Miss Bertha Stoneman, a student in the 
botanical department of Cornell Univer- 
Sity for several years, who received the de- 


gree of doctor of philosophy there in 1896, 
has been appointed professor of botany in 
the Huguenot College in Cape Colony, 
South Africa. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Professor Albert M. Mayer of Stevens 
Institute of Technology at Hoboken re- 
cently died, at the age of sixty yearns. He 
has occupied this chair for twenty-six 
years. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Five Philadelphia 
high school teachers have been nominated 
for positions in the new high schools 
about to be established in New York City. 
The names were proposed by the board of 
superintendents, and were referred to the 
high school committee. : The teachers are 
grouped as first, second, and third assist- 
ants, the first receiving $3,000, the second 
from $1,800 to $2,000, and the third from 
$1,200 to $1,500. 

Eminent students of Latin and Greek 
from a number of leading institutions of 
learning attended the opening session of 
the American Philological Association's 
twenty-ninth annual meeting recently 
held at Bryn Mawr College. Representa- 
tives were present from Yale University, 
Johns Hopkins University, Wells College, 
Cornell University, New York University, 
and the Universities of Texas, Chicago, 
North Carolina, Missouri, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Adelbert College of West- 
ern Reserve University. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM. If Governor 
Ilastings refuses to sign the bill appro- 
priating $200,000 to Lehigh University, it 
may be compelled to close its doors next 
fall arter thirty years of active work. It 
is well known the funds of the university 
are invested in Lehigh valley railroad 
stock, which has paid no dividends for 
three years. The appropriation asked for 
is absolutely necessary to permit the col- 
lege founded by Asa Packer to open its 
doors next fall to the 500 students. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


A movement has been inaugurated to es- 
tablish in connection with the Catholic 
University of America, at Washington, a 
woman's college of the same grade of Vas- 
sar, thus providing for the highest colle- 
giate instruction for women of this faith. 
The sisters have purchased twenty acres 
of land near the university, and plans will 
be at once prepared for a suitable building. 

President McKinley conferred the de- 
grees on about fifty graduates of the senior 
and post graduate classes of the National 
University law school at the annual com- 
mencement exercises. President Grant 
was the first head of the institution, and 
conferred the degrees on its graduates, a 
custom that was followed by Presidents 
Hayes, Arthur, and Cleveland in his first 
term. 

The annual address to the graduates was 
delivered by Senator Thurston of Ne- 
braska, and a valedictory before the senior 
class by George N. Brown of Wyoming. The 
graduates represent all sections of the union 
from as far west as Idaho, as far south as 
Texas and Georgia, and as far east as Maine. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

Professor Howard Champlin, superin- 
tendent of penmanship in the Cincinnati 
public schools, has won the first prize in 
the national penmanship contest, con- 
dueted by the publishers of Penman’s Art 
Journal of New York City. B. H. Hiser, 
supervisor of West Indianapolis, Ind., 
ranks second, and W. S. Hiser, supervisor 
of Richmond, Ind., third. 

President William F. Slocum of Colo- 
rado College has under consideration the 
presidency of Oberlin College, to which 
position he has been elected. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. More than 1,000 children, 
living southwest of the stockyards dis- 
trict, have applied for admission into the 
vacation school opened in the Seward 
school building under the auspices of the 


The responsibility 
of the teacher 


does not end with lessons. The health 
—even the lives——of the children is 
largely in her hands. Many _ little 
lives are sacrificed annually owing to lack 
of care in ventilation, drainage, and dis- 
infecting of school buildings. 
disinfection and disease germs are in- 
compatible. 

‘*How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent tree 
The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 

636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


University of Chicago settlement. As 
but 300 can be accommodated, only a frac- 
tion of those who desired to take advan- 
tage of the summer school will receive its 
benefits. 

The prime mover in the vacation course, 
which can hardly be called a school, but is 
in reality six weeks of instructive diver- 
sion, is Miss Mary McDowell, head resi- 
dent of the University of Chicago settle- 
ment. Material support is furnished by 
several wealthy women interested in the 
settlement. Assistance comes also from 
the board of education in the free use of 
the school building and the manual train- 
ing equipment. 

Professor Chester H. Rowell of Bloom- 
ington, eldest son of Hon. J. H. Rowell, 
ex-congressman, has been appointed in- 
structor of the German language, litera- 
ture, and philosophy in the University of 
Illinois, Champaign. 

Mayor Harrison has appointed six new 
members of the school board, which were 
confirmed without opposition, All these 
are Democrats, and their selection points 
to a revolution in school affairs. He ex- 
pected with this added foree his reform 
party would be able to control the action 
of the board, but it has proved otherwise, 
in the election of officers. And now he 
proposes to remove said officers, and fill 
their places with men in favor of his re- 
form measures, 

NORMAL. One hundred = and_ fifty 
teachers from every part of the state are 
gathered in the Normal University for a 
three weeks’ summer school. All the 
members of the regular faculty are the in- 
structors. 

LITCHFIELD. The fourteenth annual 
teachers’ institue of Montgomery county 
has opened for two weeks in this town, 
under the management of County Superin- 
tendent Grover, assisted by Professors 
Wooters, Bryan, and Coffen. 


MISSOURI. 

The Missouri State University, Colum- 
bia, has begun a summer course in shop 
work and horticulture. This course is de- 
signed especially for principals and 
superintendents, but is open free of charge 
to all teachers of the state. The univer- 
sity has shops that cost over $50,000, and 
grounds and equipment for horticulture 
that are worth more than $40,000, 

The board of regents of the state nor- 
mal school, Warrensburg, has elected B. 
L. Seawell of Hastings College, Nebraska, 
to the chair of biology, made vacant by 
the resignation of James A. Merrill. 
Grace Duffy of Courtland, N. Y., was 
elected principal of practice department, 
and Robert Zoll assistant. Miss Sarah 
Frouk was chosen to the chair of penman- 
ship. This completes the complement of 
teachers. 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, BE. L. BriaceGs, Coldwater. 

Michigan had nearly 500 representatives 
at the Milwaukee meeting of N. E. A. 
Every superintendent of the upper penin- 
sula was in attendance. 

Superintendent E. Converse, after 
seven years in charge of the schools of 
Pontiac, has been elected superintendent 
of the schools of Beloit, Wis. Hugh 
Brown, who was formerly the principal of 
the high school, has been chosen as Mr. 
Converse’s successor. 

Superintendent Albert Jennings leaves 


Environment 
IS A GREAT FACTOR IN EDUCATION, 


Located in the heart of Boston, the centre 
of Musical Culture and Kefinement, the 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


(Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée.) 

The Leading Conservatory of America, 
offers unequalled advantages to students seeking 
lfhorough Instruction in Music, Musical 
Composition and Elocution. 

G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
SCHOOL YEAR BEG!NS SEPT. 9. 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W.HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


the Manister schools, after eleven years of 
service, and becomes principal of Grand 
Rapids West Side high school. F. M. 
Townsend of Marshall succeeds Mr. Jen- 
nings. 

W. H. Smith of Lansing accepts princi- 
palship of Pontiae high school. 

A series of summer institutes has been 
arranged by State Superintendent Ham- 
mond, ranging in length from three days 
to three weeks. 

Judge Vietor H. Lane has. been ap- 
pointed to the Fletcher professorship of 
law at Michigan University. He has 
served the Lenawee and Hillsdale cireuit 
for ten years, and has won the highest es- 
timation of all in this judicial capacity. 

In the election of superintendent of the 
Detroit schools, July 8, Wales C. Martin- 
dale, principal of the Williams school in 
that city, defeated Superintendent W. E. 
Robinson by a vote of 9 to 7. Mr. Robin- 
son has been eleven years at the head of 
the city schools, and was a principal for 
many years previous. 


WISCONSIN. 

The trustees of the University of Wis- 
consin have created a new office, that of 
“dean of women,” and have appointed 
Miss Annie Crosby Emery of Ellsworth, 
Me., to fill it. Miss Emery graduated 
from Bryn Mawr College, with both A. B. 
and Ph.D. 

The school authorities of Milwaukee are 
proceeding in a practical way to ascertain 
whether the people of that city demand 
the teaching of German in the public 
schools. The German newspapers and 
societies have contended that there is Such 
a demand, and that it is universal. Now 
it will be necessary, before a child is ad- 
mitted to instruction, for its parents to 
say whether or not the child shall be 
taught German, andin this way it will 
be possible to obtain the weight of public 
opinion, either one way or the other. The 
school directors are treating the question 
in a simple and rational manner. 


MINNESOTA. 

Vive kindergarteners have been dropped 
from the schools of Duluth. Their places 
are to be filled. One of the vacancies is 
that of principal of the Bethel kindergar- 
ten. 

KENTUCKY. 

Rey. Henry C. Minton of San Francisco 
has just been elected president of Centre 
College, Danville. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
ScBook of (Deragoay. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 


A department of the University co-ordinate 
with its other professional schools. 
Offers the fullest opportunities for the 

study of Pedagogy. 
Courses lead to the degrees of Doctor and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Scholarship advantages. 
Year begins September 29. 
For citalogue address the Dean: 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., 
University Bldg., Washington Square, 
New York City. 
Teachers Wanted ! cistion,*Suite ‘ior Auaito- 
rium Building, Chicago, Ul. 4,000 positions filled. 


KS -BARGAIN: © Triumph,” double, fold- 
DES ing, cherry and maple, with back seats, 
for 35 pupils, 5 to 10; used but half year; f.0.b., at 
Brockton, Mass., for $45. Address, “ Desks,’’ 55 
William St., N. ¥ City. 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing Salary and expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educational Department. 


POSSE GYMNASIUM, 


years, with instruction in educational and medical gymnastics, with hospital clinics. 


Send for catalogue. 


ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION 


Send also for specimen copy of Expression, a Quarterly Review devoted to Art, 


BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 23 IRVINGTON ST., Boston, 


At MONTEAGLE, TENN.,, in July. 


Summer Term { At BOSTON, MASS., in August. 
Special Classes for Ministers and Teachers. 


Year opens October 6. Address for catalogues, 
S.S. CURRY, Ph.D., 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


the Vocal Interpretation of Literature, etc., and list of books, “ Province of Expres- Get the Best. 


sion,’ Lessons in Vocal Expression,” ‘*Tmagination and Dramatic Instinct 
‘Classics for Vocal Expression,” used by leading colleges and schools. . 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—The Midsummer Holiday (August) 
Century is a “travel number,” and it opens 
with a panorama of the Hudson river, 
from the Bartholdi statue to Albany, pre- 
sented in a series of large illustrations 


accompanying a paper on “The Lordly 
Hudson,” by Clarence Cook. Other illus- 
trated travel articles include “A Journey 
in Thessaly,” by Professor Thomas 
Dwight Goodell of Yale, “The Alaska 
Trip,” by John Muir, “Down to Java,”’ by 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, two articles on 
Norway by Horace E. Scudder and the late 
Hialmar Hjorth Boyesen. In addition to 
the serials, Dr. Weir Mitchell’s revolu- 
tionary tale, “Hugh Wynne,” and General 
Horace Porter’s anecdotal papers, ‘“Cam- 
paigning with Grant,’ and Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s vivid story, “The Days of Jeanne 
d’Are,” all of which are illustrated. Out- 
of-doors is reflected in an appreciative 
article by Hamilton Wright Mabie on 
John Burroughs, of whom there isa 
frontispiece portrait. There are also two 
complete stories,two short articles, ‘‘Char- 
acteristics of Jenny Lind,” by Henri Appy, 
and “What Jenny Lind Did for America,” 
by Fanny Morris Smith, with portraits of 
the charming singer. The editorial arti- 
cles consider the questions “Is the Senate 
Justly Criticised?” ‘‘The Forest Commis- 
sion’s Great Public Service,” and make 
record of ‘“Memorable Words” at the un- 
veiling of the Shaw memorial. Price, 
$4.00 a vear; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: The Century Company. 

—The fiction number of Scribner's 
Magazine sustains its well-earned reputa- 
tion. It contains six complete short sto- 
ries by Rudyard Kipling, Kenneth Gra- 
hame, Frank R. Stockton, Blanche Willis 


The descriptions of the beauty and wealth 
of our great forests will emphasize the 
plea for their preservation by the national 
government. The other articles are: 
“Some Unpublished Lettersof Dean Swift,” 
I., a group of delightful letters by the 
greatest of English letter writers, by 
George Birbeck Hill; “A Typical Kansas 
Community,” a description of life in a 
typical Kansas town, by William Allen 
White; “A Massachusetts Shoe Town,” 
the social and economic changes that have 
taken place in a shoe-making town since 
the rise of this one great industry, by Al- 
van F. Sanborn; “Butterfield & Co.,” L, 
the first part of a picturesque story of Vir- 
ginian life, by Frances Courtenay Baylor; 
“Within the Walls,” a pleasant sketch, by 
iuy H. Seull; “Strivings of the Negro 
People,” a striking statement by a colored 
writer, by W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph.D.; “Out 
of Bondage,” a dramatic story of a fugi- 
tive slave, by Rowland E. Robinson; “The 
Holy Picture,” a short story, by Harriet 
L. Bradley; “The Pause in Criticism—and 
After,” by William R. Thayer; “The De- 
linquent in Art and Literature,” by Enrico 
Ferri: “A Great Biography: Mahan’s 
Nelson,” a review of Captain Mahan’s 
biography of Nelson; ‘‘A Forest Policy— 
in Suspense,” the duty of the United 
States government to inaugurate a definite 
and vigorous policy to preserve our great 
forests: “Verse Under Prosaic Condi- 
tions,’ why so many poets nowadays are 
small poets; “Illustrations of North 
American Butterflies’; and “The Confes- 
sion of a Lover of Romance.” Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—The complete novel in the August is- 
sue of Lippincott’s is ‘‘Two Daughters of 
One Race,” by Edgar Fawcett. “Private 
Barney Hogan,” by Lieutenant Charles 
Dudley Rhodes, and “Two Letters,” by 


Foreign Masters,” by F. G. Stephens, with 
eight illustrations; ‘Current Art,” with 
eight illustrations; “A New Light on AIl- 
derman Boydell and the Shakespeare Gal- 
lery,’ by Algernon Graves, F. 8. A., with 
twelve illustrations; ‘‘Lord Leighton’s 
Addresses”; “The Fitzroy Pictures’; 
“The Exhibition of the Royal Academy,” 
Il., with four illustrations; The Art Move- 
ment: “Gilbert Marks: An artist in Sil- 
ver,” with eight illustrations, ‘House 
Decorations,’ with five illustrations, 
“Paul Elie Ranson,” by Prince Bojidar 
Karageorgevitch, with six illustrations; 
Notes and Queries; “A French View of 
English Art,’ by Henri Frantz; and The 
Chronicle of Art, with six illustrations. 
Price, $3.50 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: The Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. 

—The Strand Magazine for August has 
a very attractive frontispiece—an oriental 
picture, entitled ‘“‘‘Norah, Darling, He 
Shouted, ‘Keep Your Heart Up.’” This 
magazine has always been noted for beau- 
tiful illustrations, and the present number 
contains several well-executed designs. 
The contributors are A. Conan Doyle, 
Grant Allen, William G. Fitzgerald, Mary 
Angela Dickens, J. A. Shepherd, James 
Walter Smith, Henry W. Lucy, W. Hauff, 
and others. For the family this magazine 
is admirably adapted, having a variety of 
interesting and instructive articles. In 
“The Cows that Ants Milk’ there are 
glimpses of nature of great interest. 
Price, ten cents a copy. New York: The 
International News Company. 


—The summer number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine is one of great beauty of illus- 
tration and typography. The leading 
articles of this number are by the Marquis 


of Lorne, Robert Hichens, Sir Francis 
Montefore, Lord Harris, G. W. Forrest, W. 
Baptiste Scoones, H. C. Marillier, Henry 
Lyrrell, Robert Louis Stevenson, A. 1, 
Quiller, and others. No better reading 
ean be found for the summer vacation. 
among the hills or at the seaside. The 
articles will please all ages of readers, and 
furnish the coveted recreation for the 
mind at this season of the year. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New 
York: The International News Company 


—Some of Dr. Edward Everett Hale's 
most entertaining reminiscences are aj- 
pearing in the current issue of the Na- 


tional Magazine. An illustrated article 
on ‘“‘Theosophy” is a subject that has not 
hitherto appeared in any magazine. The 
July issue contains one such. The lead- 
ing article of the August number is to be 
on the ‘Queen’s Diamond Jubilee,” writ- 
ten and illustrated by R. H. E. Starr, who, 
on commission from the magazine, was in 
London for the event. Boston: W. W. 
Potter Company, 838 Newbury street. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Quiver for August; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

Babyland for July; terms, 50 cents a year, 
New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August ; terms, $4.00, 
a year. Boston. 

The Magazine of Art for August; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Pall Mall Gazette for August; terms, $3.00 
a vear. New York. 

The Strand Magazine for August; terms, $1.25 
ayear. New York. 

Godey’s Magazine for August; terms, $1.00 a year, 
New York 


The teacher in a Boston kindergarten 
asked: ‘‘Where do the birds go to in 
winter?” A little four-year-old piped up, 
“South Boston.” 


Howard, Molly Elliot Seawell, and Jesse — jrrances M. Butler, are brief and pointed 
Lynch Williams, They are, respectively, army stories, the latter relating a pathetic * ’ 
a railroad story, a story of childhood, a jyejdent of the civil war. The other con- 
farcical tale, at pathetic mEOEy, & fighting tents of this number cover, in small space, O / / 
-journalism story. Artis- wide variety of topics. Frank H. Sweet 
— aa 1e fiction number set a new writes with full knowledge of “Bird Ar- 
aged with its brilliant cover, tists,’ and Joanna R. Nicholls of ‘The 
Will Low. Marine Hospital Service.” “Our Street FA B | CS 
lis year Gorgeut, the artist of the May Names” are discussed by William Ward bd 
cover, has made one of his most effective Crane. “Singing: Its Past and Its Possi- 
designs, which is strikingly reproduced.  pjjities,” is considered by Gertrude E. By ALBertT E. WINSHIP, 
ri frontispiece by Volk represents a Wall. By “The Charm of the Inexact,” Editor Journal of Education. 
Dr. Charles C. Abbott intends that con- 
4 er remarkable result In COolor-Wwork — versational looseness of epithet and state- i 
is the four-page reproductions of designs — ment to which our poor humanity is prone. Contains a thousand facts about 
by Vogel, to accompany a poem by Mar- 
guerite Merington. Thisnumber ismarked —The Ladies’ Home Journal for 
by the beginning of has been August, largely devoted to fiction, pre- 00l and Woolens, Cotion, Stk, Linens, ke. 
called the most original magazine idea for 
many years—"The Workers: An Experi- * nts a num ee of short stories by the Wl fully ill d 
i ment in Reality.” In these fascinating best known writers. “The Two Mrs. Ches- a ully 1 ustrated. 
papers Walter A. Wyckoff, a young uni-  ters.’’ by Mrs. A. T. Whitney, is one of 
4 versity graduate and student of social the best stories that has come from the his little book has been carefully prepared for the benefit of teachers 
problems, will tell his actual experiences pen of that popular author. Edward W. who need ready facts and material eee er 
while earning his entire living for two Bok has hearty commendation for the industries for schoolroom use. 
years as an unskilled laborer. Helen work performed by our smaller colleges; 
Watterson Moody begins in this number — and “Droch” chats on “Vacation Meander- Paper Binding, 20 cents ; Boards, 30 cents. 
ee satirical and humorous discussions ings.’”’ Pictorially the number is artistic 
of the preblems that are agitating women. and attractive. Charles Dana Gibson y > 
called “The Unquiet Sex,” pictures “Pickwick Delivering His 
and the first type discussed is ‘The Famous Oration,” one of his series of . 
Woman Collegian.’ Professor Israel “Dickens’ People.” By The Curtis Pub- : 
Russell gives his “Impressions of Mount lishing Company, Philadelphia. One dol- Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street. 
Rainier,’ gained from a recent ascent. lar per year; ten cents per copy. 
Poems and the departments complete this * * 
enticing number. Price, $3.00 a vear: The August number of the Magazine 
a copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles of Art has a very striking frontispiece by 
Seribner’s Sons 3 i i 
Josef Issels, entitled “Washing the 
—The Atlantic Monthly for August isa Cradle.” The articles are: “The Royal an C 
4 number admirably suited to the midsum- Collections: Decorative Art at Windsor e ' 
Castle,” I., by F. 8S. Robinson, with six of any teacher In the 
Pan arucie On ijjustrations; “The Collection of Mr. W. 
ie American Forests,” by John Muir. Cuthbert Quilter, M. P 
| j ditt r. vi, Modern United States or Canadas who is willing to make : 
em an effort to se 
cure one or more new subscribers 
| x’ 
I to the Amertcan Primary —the most 
x t D ke 
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x in the x : 
| x} experience in canv 
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x! x] 1n cash, or premiums if preferred. Send name 
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Some New Books. 


Citizen Bird 
The Faerie Queen (Book I. 


Hand-Book of English Literature..................... 
Roman and 
The Social Spirit in America..............ccccccceccce 
A Short History of Mediwval Europe....... ........ 
A Few Familiar Flowers..... 
The Story of the Rhinegold.. 
Eye 
Essentials of Arithmetic... 
Authors and Publishers. . 
Week’s Vest Pocket Rules of Order....... ....... ., 


At 
Wright & Coues. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ithor Publisher. Price’ 
\ The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50 
Spenser. “ “ DO 
Dobson. Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. Y. 2.50 
Gardiner, “6 66 1.00 
Pellison, Flood & Vincent, Meadville. 1.00 
Goodyear, ts 1.00 
Thatcher. “ 6 6s 1.00 
Morley. Ginn & Co., Boston. pyrex 
Chapin. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.25 
Gibson, 66 “6 2.50 
Southworth. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bos. .— 
Putnam. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
Traill [Ed.} “6 “ 3.50 
Loyd [Tr.] Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
Foster. F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 2.00 
Ainsworth. Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. — 


& Rettger. G. P. Engelhard & Co., Chicago. —— 


A LITERARY CHOICE. 
I've read and I’ve read and I’ve read, 
O’er hundreds of books I have pored, 
But give me the book that reads as if it 
Was writ with the point of a sword. 


Ink’s all very well in it’s way, 
But I don’t want ink any more; 
The book that I want is one that’s been 
writ 
With grewsomely gurgling gore. 


And while I am fond of my sleep, 
My nods and my naps I’ll forsake 
For the tale that is warranted night after 
night 
To keep me a-staring awake— 


A tale that is made up entire 
Of thunder and blizzards and sea, 
And muskets and cannons and sabres and 
shot, 
Is the tale that will satisfy me! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Among the promised contributions to 

the October Atlantic (fortieth anniversary 
number) are “A Quarter of a Century’s 
Progress in Equatorial Africa,’ by Henry 
M. Stanley—a review of the most wonder- 
ful chapter in adventurous conquest over 
nature, perhaps, in the whole history of 
mankind; an explanation by the great ex- 
plorer of what has followed since he found 
Livingstone; an article of romantic in- 
terest. 
“The Latest Discoveries in the History 
of the Universe,’ by the celebrated as- 
tronomer, Dr. T. J. J. See—an explanation 
of the latest theories of cosmical evolu- 
tion that have followed the revolutionary 
discoveries of the effect of tidal friction 
on the heavenly bodies; an article that 
gives the widest outlook based on the most 
thorough scientific information. 

“On Being Human,” by Woodrow Wilson 

a charming essay on the prime quality 
of literature, namely, that it must have a 
human interest; an explanation of the 
irne function of literature, of the secret of 
its charm, and of the way to approach it; 
a literary article of the greatest interest. 

“Political Changes Since Tocqueville,” 
by John Fiske—a review of the most im- 
portant changes and tendencies in democ- 
racy in America since the publication— 
years ago-——of Tocqueville’s famous book; 
in effect a political review of the last half 
century in the United States. 

“A Literary Article,” by M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiere, editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 


They tell this story of Lord Rosebery, 
who is a very bad shot: Not long ago he 
was on the Scotch moors, and, having suc- 
cessfully fired at a covey of birds that rose 
not more than twenty yards ahead, he ex- 
claimed: “It is strange that none of 
them fell! I’m positive that some of 
them must have been struck!” “I dinna 
doot,” returned the keeper, with the usual 
freedom of his class, ‘“‘that they were 
struck wi’ astonishment at gettin’ off sae 
easy!” 


“Summer Homes and Tours,” a beauti- 
fully illustrated book, list of over 5,000 
summer hotels and boarding houses along 
the Hudson, inthe Catskill mountains, 
Northern New York. Send ten cents in 
stamps (to cover postage) to A. A. Smith, 
New England passenger agent, West Shore 
railroad, 300 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass, [7t 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


* The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
? Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 

@  Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
a 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The teacher of aprimary school read ‘The 
Old Oaken Bucket” to her little tots and ex- 
plained it to them very carefully. Then she 
asked them to copy the first stanza from the 
blackboard, and illustrate the story. One lit- 
tle girl handed in her verse with several little 
dots between two of the lines, a circle, half a 
dozen dots, and three buckets. 

‘Lizzie, I don’t understand this,” said the 
teacher. ‘What is that circle?” 

‘*O, that’s the well.” 

‘**And why have you three buckets?” 

‘‘One is the oaken bucket, one is the iron- 
bound bucket, and the other is the bucket that 
hung in the well.” 

‘*Then what are all of those little dots?” 

“‘Why, those are the loved spots that my 
nfancy knew.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


In Theory and Practice.—‘‘They talk 
about woman being unpractical!”’ she ex- 
claimed, “but they ought not to.” ‘What 
has set you thinking about that?” in- 
quired the neighbor at whose gate she had 
stopped. “My husband. He’s been talk- 
ing about the rise in wheat. He’s ex- 
plained all about the purchase and sale of 
millions of bushels of wheat, and billions 
of barrels of flour, and the law of supply, 
but when it comes to remembering to stop 
at the baker’s to tell him to send around 
a four-cent loaf of bread, he’s no more to 
be depended on than a baby.’’—Washing- 
ton Star. 


All readers of the Journal should use 


Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 


The New York Educational Bureau 
Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fitted in thirty States. 

Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
iculars to 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America, 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La.; 
New York, N.¥.; Washington, D. C.; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Denver, Colorado. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled 
within the next few months. 

Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON 
352 Washington St. | TT. W. WHITE, 
Telephone, ** Boston 3463.’, | Proprietor and Manager. 


Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


/ N ’ NI YR) in Paris will illustrate the value of Agency work in general. In October, 1889, the 
AN EXPERIENCE manager of this Agency got into Paris about eight o’clock one Sunday night, with his 
wife and four children. The train was long and crowded, and he left his tamily to look after the luggage and the 
customs while he went down to the hotel he had telegraphed to for rooms, to be sure they were ready. He found 
the landlord too overworked to be even sorry that he had no rooms — everything was taken. He went into a 
hearby hotel. “Three adjoining rooms, please.” — “For when?” — “For to-night, of course ; my family are at 
the station.” — “Monsieur must be either facetious or ignorant of how crowded the city is. In three weeks he 
may have rooms; not before.” He rushed back to the station, and inquired at the hotel opposite ifany rooms were 
left. He found just three, all servants’ rooms ; but he | to lie awake all night studying the problem. He solved 
took them, and as his bed was hard, it was not difficult it. After breakfast he paid his bill, took his family ta 
the exposition grounds, and at noon left them at lunch. Taking an omnibus to the Place de la Concorde, he stepped 
into the tirst real-estate ageney, under the Continental hotel, got a list of twelve suites of furnished apartments to 
let, visited themall, picked out one, paid the rent for a month, paid to have an inventory taken, hired the silver and 
linen needed, hired a maid, ordered wood and coal and the necessary groceries, and was back upon the exposition 
grounds at four o'clock. At six the family sat down to dinner in its own home,and had betteracecommodations forthe 
month than it could have got at a hotel for four times the money. How could all this be done so easily, rapidly, and 
surely? Only through putting contidence in an honorable and éapable agency. This Agency can supply PARIS 
you with teachers, as we were supplied with lodgings 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Avcitorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


4 Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : TEACH ERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
and FO R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 

FAGHERS AGENGIE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 

Ave., Chicago, Send tor Agency Manual. 

W \ N r ‘KD « The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 
J * in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
less than $600. We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these requirements. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Does business in every State 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. knows 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa, 


EXCHANC 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Loa Angeles, 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
A teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BuREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States, Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Good Teachers need good books. Good schools need Good Teachers. 


‘ st. 
THE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OFFERS FOR A SHORT TIME PRACTICALLY Free Registration, 
Send stamp for our plan for securing positions, books or periodicals, It is something new. 


eee 
W i n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 
Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. WM. F. JARVIS, 


EACHERS WANTED! 


vacanciesas members. Musthavemore members, Several 

ation {TEES i 10 cents pays for book, con- 

ans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTE ES positions 

acre plans anda $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rey. Dr. O. M. SuTrron, A.M., 5 SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times a8 man 


Wanted, Teachers who are Any S ubscriber 


willing to devote a part of their spare) of the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon who 
time to soliciting orders for our edu-|  qwonJd like to have a specimen copy 
cational publications, to write us for of the paper sent to a friend can be 
particulars. a5 accommodated by sending us, on a 
We pay liberal cash commissions, postal card, the name and address to 


furnish ‘all supplies 
which he would like the paper sent. 


Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


(21st year.) St, Louis, 


Teachers Wante 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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EHDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVI.—No. 5, 


Publishers. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K, 10th 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, 


A “parallel course” is also laid out, embodying t 


cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus 


from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, fu t 
arried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 


ciples involved. These courses have been c 
soheshs and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H. Thurston, A.M 
Rouillion’s book: 


method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; 
The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 


precisely as in ordinary shop practice. 


he same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 


rome to require purely original work 
1, illustrated explanations of the prin- 


., LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
“1 think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 


the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 


treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 


Price, %1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


47 East Tenth St., 
NEW YORK. 


646 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Teachers preparing for Examination in History should have 


FOsTER’s 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE MANUAL 


Clear $e 


Concise 


Comprehensive 


Acknowledged by leading Educators as the best work extant for Students and Teachers of History in 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COUNTY NORIIAL INSTITUTES, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


( 1. Systematic of events, with facts concerning each and 
4 copious references to larger works. 
Admirable 2, Comprehensive outlines on all financial policies. 
3. Unique, specially copyrighted, campaign maps of wars. 
Features 4. Political parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
ve 5. All important treaties made by the United States. 
6. Noted American authors and historical literary productions. 


Paper Cover. 146 Pages. 
Agents Wanted in every County in the U.S. 
Address 

eow 


Postpaid, 30 Cents. 


Liberal commission, 


TOPEKA AGENCY, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


718 Morris Ave., Topeka, Kas. 


PUBLISHING Any Information. 


New Yorke 


43-47 East 0th St., 
COMPANY 


. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
N. B. Dept., -.- Boston, Mass. 


Cortina Method 


Spanish, 
French, Cloth: 
English, Each, %1.50. 
French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
essons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 6 cts. for ** CORTINA LIBRARY.” 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CorTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. eow 


(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


In 20 Lessons. 


Itisour pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or. sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 
_ Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac’: al work in every department, Chartered by the State. : 


D#° Fall Term opens October 12. 


Address for [llustrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Hoston, Mass. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuir, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HorACKE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his Gay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of his law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
mnasters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroie contest for re-election, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education, 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Paynr, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbriek. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: Ilis Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
“ Galileo of Edugation,” as Michelet ealls him: 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Herserr Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocrer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.11., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 


pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions. 
price, 25 cents, 


By JAmMeEs F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. 


Paper ; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


sy JAMES F. WILLIs. 


This book has already met with a very large sale. 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. 


It is inval- 
Use it, and pupils will soon 


become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


These Looks will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO : 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Teachers of Botany 


SHOULD SEND FOR 


AN OUTLINE 


FOR 


PLANT STUDY. 


3y N. E. EVERSON. 
Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little book 
has been in use in the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor- 
mal Schools in New England. 


FOR SALE BY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


- EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS, 
Price, 10 cents. 


By Albert E, Winship. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from tha 
First to the EFighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C. 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EKducational Institutions. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


MISS SALISBURY’S 
Family and Day School for Girls, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Offers a healthful and cultured home for girls, 
and tits for college. 


SEASIDE SEMINARY, Southport, Conn. 
A small boarding school for young ladies and vhil- 
dren. Prepares forcollege. Individual training for 
backward children. Vocal music and physical train- 
ing without extra charge. Opens Sept. 23d. 
Miss AUGUSTA SMITH, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Fairfield. 
Fairfield Academy. A Home for Boys. 
#450. We believe in as hard work in studies as in foot 
ball. Individual attention; care, comforts ; healthful 
location ; bowling alley. 
1) FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 


GODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. 
A HOME SCHOOL for Both Sexes. 
College vergprerete and modern language work a 
specialty. Fall term begins Tuesday, August 31, 1897. 
For particulars and catalogues send to ‘ 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, A.M., Principal. 


South Lancaster Academy, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Most healthful and beautiful situation. Religious 
and Industrial, combined with Intellectual training. 
Board and tuition, $120 per year. Vegetarianism 
adopted, J. H. HAUGHEY, Principal. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897, Eighty Schol- 

arships awarded to students of high standing. For 

catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., EXETER, N. H. 


DUMMER ACADEMY, 
South Byfield, Mass. 

135th year begins Sept. 8th. Home school, Careful 

preparation for College or Technical Schools. 

PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M., Principal. 


Miss IRENE SANITEWSKA’S 
(Formerly Miss Abbott's) 
School for Girls and Young Ladies, 
280 BENEFIT ST., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
This institution begins its 39th year Sept. 27, 1897. 
(> Iwo or three pupils will be received in the family. 


Mrs. and Miss Cady’s School for Girls, 


on the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in finishing course of 
study and college preparatory. Apply early. 
56 Hillhouse Avenue, NEW HAVEN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. Prepares for the leading 
Universities. Perfect Sanitation, Attractive 
Locality. Large Playground, Athletic Association. 
Individual Training. Experienced Teachers. Only 
boys of excellent character. 
Vincent C, Peck, Head Master. 


WESTFORD ACADEMY. (Founded in 1792.) 
Hon. JOHN D. LONG, President. 

Fine new building, with modern equipment through 
out. Location unsurpassed, Prepares tor College and 
Technical Schools. Board in private families at reason 
able rates. For turther particulars a ply to WILLIAM 
EK. Frost, A.M., Preceptor, Westford, ass. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASs. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8S, CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBurRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Bostor. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology '2 
summer schools or institutes. 
Addresa WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HEN corresponding with advertisers pleas’ 
mention the “Journal of Education.” 


Svstematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less tha 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrate® 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 


School Collections 


EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
G12 17th N. W., Washington D. 
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